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A Singing School 
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. . . Songs that obtain a delighted response; 
texts that reflect the child’s daily experience; 
illustrations in color. 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL METHOD. 
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modern education and offer every possible help 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « « 


Is Kentucky Meeting Her 
Obligations to Education? 


Cus ACTUAL WORDING of 
this topic is in the form of a question: “Is 
Kentucky Meeting Her Obligations to 
Education?” We might give the correct 
answer to the question and say ‘‘no,” and 
rest our case. However, we do not pro- 
pose to make it so simple as that. 


In the first place the fundamental law 
of our state specifically lays down the 
obligation of Kentucky to maintain an 
efficient system of schools. We think 
it reasonable to assume that when the 
makers of our constitution wrote that 
statement into the law they meant it to 
include every county and district in the 
state and they meant its provisions to 
create an opportunity for every child and 
youth of our state. 


We submit that Kentucky is not living 
up to that mandate from its people, and 
we here recite the details of its failure. 


First: A minimum or foundation 
program of education sufficient to qualify 
future citizens to meet the obligations of 
high citizenship in a changing society can- 
not be obtained in schools that operate for 
only seven months per year with the barest 
minimum of equipment and often with 
instructional facilities that rank in the 
lowest brackets. 


Seventy-nine counties in this state pro- 
vide such a minimal school program. In 
other words, the children of practically 
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two-thirds of our counties are receiving 
only seven months of schooling as the 
equipment with which they must go into 
competition with the other third of the 
children who have the preparation pro- 
vided by school terms of eight, nine, and 
ten months. Furthermore, the schooling 
of seven months represents in most cases 
the total amount of formal training which 
the children of these schools will ever 
receive. 


In a society which is so highly com- 
plex as ours and which is increasingly 
growing more complex, it is a matter of 
serious doubt as to the adequacy of that 
amount of training. We believe the state 
owes to every child more than seven 
months of school and that therefore it is 
failing in this first obligation. 


Second: Every child is entitled to be 
taught by a teacher who is specially and 
highly trained. The state of Kentucky is 
not meeting its obligation to education in 
this respect because economic conditions 
create a situation which virtually compels 
many of the schools with short terms to 
employ teachers with more limited experi- 
ence and training. ‘This, of course, is 
directly opposite to what it should be. 
The children who have the shortest terms 
should have some compensation in the 
services of a highly competent and 
thoroughly trained teacher. 


Third: The state is not meeting its 
obligation to education nor to society 
when it permits a condition to obtain 
whereby many thousands of teachers, of 
whom college training is required, are 
compelled to work for the equivalent of 
a wage of less than $12 per week. No 
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intelligent thinking can lead one to con- 
clude that the best brains and highest 
quality of youth will continue to be 
attracted to the business of teaching by 
having dangled before its questioning 
gaze the alluring prospect of munificence 
expressed by a twelve-dollar-a-week in- 
come. To be sure there will be those who 
will serve for that amount, but it is only 
a question of time until genius and talent 
will seek for their vineyards in more re- 
munerative and less exhausting fields. 
Kentucky is not only failing in this 
obligation to education and to the social 
order generally, but by her niggardly 
provisions for education she is putting a 
blot upon the fair escutcheon of a com- 
monwealth whose history and traditions 
deserve better treatment and whose pos- 
terity deserves a better heritage. And let it 
be known that it is not merely of the mat- 
ter of income for teachers that we speak. 
Teachers are just as much interested in the 
social and material progress of the com- 
munity as any other group of people. 
Teachers move in the social sphere of 
community life. Teachers attend upon the 
services of the churches. Teachers own 
property and pay taxes. Teachers pay for 
and use the output of the industrial world. 
Teachers vote and participate in the func- 
tions cf government. They are nonethe- 
less citizens because they are teachers, and 
as teachers it is their duty to attach to the 
materials with which they deal the sig- 
nificance which they bear to contemporary 
society. The teacher himself must think 
significantly, and to do this he must live 
significantly. He must not only participate 
in the efforts of his generation to solve its 
social problems, but he must do everything 
possible to transmit his thinking into the 
normal agencies of social action. He 
must carry more than his share of civic 
responsibility because he is perforce a 


living example of the philosophy of citi- 
zenship which he seeks to indoctrinate. 
For all these and for many more reasons 
we proudly assert the right of the teacher 
to strive for the advancement of the cul- 
tural heritage of childhood and youth, and 
we yield to none our right to champion the 
cause of both, because the customs of the 
ages have given us the responsibility of 
their training, and in that training we 
envisage the destiny of our democracy. 


The state has not met its obligation to 
education, because for a half century it 
has permitted the existence of a scheme 
for supporting education which in princi- 
ple has been discarded by every recognized 
authority for a generation. No other de- 
partment of the state’s government could 
have made comparable progress under 
such outmoded restriction. 

This state attempted to manage its 
program of highway construction on a 
county unit basis. If it had continued 
such a policy it would not have been possi- 
ble today to carry on the normal functions 
of business across the state. 


If the antiquated plan of local construc- 
tion of highways and bridges had been 
continued there would today have been 
counties in Kentucky as isolated from the 
rising tides of industrial progress as is the 
desert of Sahara. But it was easy for 
business men to see the fallacy of such a 
theory, and years ago the state assumed its 
rightful obligation to collect revenues 
along the profitable arteries of trade and 
extend those arteries into new avenues of 
resources and thus to make available a 
wealth of resources that had been inac- 
cessible for ages. As a result Kentucky 
today is no longer bogged down in the 
mud and is no longer known as the detour 
state. 

The same degree of intelligence applied 
to the potentialities of mind in the dis- 
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tricts that are unable to build good schools 
as they were unable to build good roads 
will release the imprisoned resources of 
intellect and genius that will bring Ken- 
tucky out of the lower forties in education 
even as intelligent generalship brought her 
out of the lower forties in the realm of 
facilities for trade and travel. 


The state of Kentucky has spent three 
hundred million dollars for roads in the 
last twenty years and she is justly proud of 
the job. She has spent but little more 
than that for the public elementary schools 
in the hundred years of their existence. 
If at the end of 1950 Kentucky has spent 
three hundred million dollars for the then 
last twenty years, she will not only have 
removed the stigma of partiality to her 
children but she will have gone a long way 
toward the reduction of that increasing 
burden which grows out of ignorance—in- 
competency and crime. The state has 
failed and will continue to fail in its essen- 
tial duty to posterity until its statesman- 
ship establishes a technique for the finan- 
cial administration of education that is at 
least as stable and adequate as the financ- 
ing of the essential arteries of trade, and 
that will not require education to come 
each biennium and on bended knee beg 
for adequate support for the most impor- 
tant arm of the government. 


We have often heard it said that the 
citizens of some of our prosperous states 
have finer barns than homes. There is a 
fundamental reason for this. The barns 
provide store-room for the vast quantities 
of grain and shelter for the animals and 
protection for the farm machinery. These 
are the necessary commodities for the 
production of their wealth, the comfort of 
their homes, the progress of the whole 
enterprise of making a living. Kentucky 
has not been so thrifty in the matter of 
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constructing buildings to husband the 
richest resources it has. Thousands of 
children are in school buildings with little 
jacketed stoves for heating, with no pro- 
vision for water and no toilet facilities. 
In many counties more than half the ele- 
mentary children are in such schools. Ken- 
tucky can lay no claim to meeting this obli- 
gation completely when such conditions 
continue. 


One of the greatest obligations laid 
upon the state is that of maintaining the 
principles of democracy. The principles 
of democracy can only be maintained 
where the spirit of democracy prevails. 


It is to the lasting credit of our own 
generation that it has not lost faith in the 
educational enterprise, nor has it faltered 
in making the sacrifices necessary to insure 
its unabated function. It has never once 
lost sight of the fact that here are the 
very foundations of civilized living. It 
has never once denied the obligation to 
make available, at all costs, equal oppor- 
tunity for every child to obtain the edu- 
cation to which he is entitled as his Ameri- 
can birthright. That is the picture of 
America as a whole as she strives to meet 
the obligations of a democratic govern- 
ment. We fear that Kentucky is lagging 
behind the marching procession of the 
states of this nation as they strive up- 
ward toward the goal of high achievement 
in democratic living. 


Let it be understood that when we call 
attention to the shortcomings of Ken- 
tucky in the matter of meeting her obliga- 
tions to education we do not have in mind 
any legislature of Kentucky or any gover- 
nor of Kentucky of either the past or the 
present. What we have in mind is the 
fact that the people of Kentucky, the great 
mass of citizens, have not seen proper to 
make such demands upon the common- 
wealth as would require her authorities to 
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carry out the mandate of the constitution. 
It is a problem for every citizen. The citi- 
zens of Kentucky constitute the source 
from which all power and authority come. 
The system of education which prevails 
in Kentucky will never be greater nor 
better than that which is demanded by the 
people of Kentucky. 


Fifty years ago Kentucky people drew 
the blueprint of the life of their common- 
wealth when they adopted their constitu- 
tion.. They included therein not only a 
framework of government, but measures 
to secure the kind of lives which they 
wished to live. One of the most outstand- 
ing of these measures was that provision 
which our forefathers recognized as an 
imperative one, that adequate facilities be 
provided for the maintenance of an 
efficient system of schools which would be 
available to every child of Kentucky. 


This was the democratic spirit upon 
which the program of education was 
founded in this commonwealth. In this 
spirit and this alone can either education 
prosper or democracy survive. We have 
no right to assume that the need of de- 
mocracy is completely assured. Democracy 
is safe only so long as the basic conditions 
for its existence continue. Democracy 
derives its life blood from its ability 
to bring forth the maximum potentialities 
of the individual. The moment the in- 
dividual is deprived of privileges and ad- 
vantages which are given to his neighbor, 
or friend, or associate, at that moment 
both the mind and the spirit of democracy 
are imprisoned. Democracy thrives only 
where there is the free play of individual 
personality. If two-thirds of the children 
of this state are denied the privileges and 
advantages which are assured to the other 
third, the spirit of democracy is being 
thwarted and the program of a democratic 
government is being narrowed down to a 


point of discrimination that will finally 
express itself in open revolt, and then 
democracy is dead, and then are created 
the fertile fields in which twisted and dis- 
torted minds may sow the seeds of discon- 
tent with the assurance of an abundant 
harvest. 

Kentucky can only meet her obligation 
to education by taking a realistic view of 
education’s whole program. It is not a 
matter of secondary consideration. The 
mind which has the quality of statesman- 
ship cannot fail to recognize the fact that 
the social, political, and material pros- 
perity of this commonwealth is dependent 
upon the education which is given to its 
children and upon the opportunities for 
education which are offered to its youth. 
It is, therefore, a matter of primary con- 
sideration, and until the people of Ken- 
tucky so consider it, Kentucky will not 
have met its rightful obligation to this im- 
portant function of its government. 


Our Cover 


ee YEAR 1939 is irrevocably 
recorded in the annals of the past. Out 
of the shadows and echoes of the struggle 
looms the hope of the future. On the 
horizon hang the clouds with silver back- 
ground and lances of light fling their 
brilliant beams on the threshold of 1940. 
Once the adamantine hills impeded the 
pathways of progress but the genius and 
skill of man have broken the barriers and 
triumphantly ribbons of highways lead to 
the heart of the world. No hills are too 
steep, no ways too winding, no tasks too 
difficult, if we but put our trust in noble 
purpose. 
The cover picture portrays a scene in 
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central Kentucky at Brooklyn Bridge 
where man bored through the hills and 
spanned the stream in the interest of 
human progress. The world is waiting 
for the sunrise. Maybe 1940 is the dawn! 


Erika Mann: 
Writer and Lecturer 


oe NAZI DICTATORSHIP 
has turned many one-time adherents of 
“art for art’s sake” into crusaders for the 
democratic way of life and government. 
Erika Mann, the daughter of one of the 
world’s great writers, Thomas Mann, has 
been transformed from a young woman 
whose driving ambition was to go on the 
stage into an ardent fighter for freedom. 
Her early writings consisted of travel 
books and children’s stories. Now her 
writing has become charged with purpose. 


Miss Mann is co-author with her 
brother, Klaus, of a recent book, “Escape 
to Life,” the story of German intellectuals 
and artists in exile. She and her brother 
are now collaborating on a second book, 
which will answer the controversial ques- 
tion, “Are the Germans Nazis?” 


In her book, “School for Barbarians,” 
which is an indictment of Nazi education, 
she shows in her spectacular exposition of 
the training of Germany’s children today 
how serious will be the results for Ger- 
many’s and the world’s tomorrow. 


In this book there is complete absence 
of what could well be prejudice on the 
part of the author. In its stead is a clear 
informative picture of the daily life of 
German children, their education, their 
health, their attitude toward the state, the 


(Continued on page 48) 
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IF and AND 


F in your work 
You feel that you 
Cannot succeed 
Unless you spend 
A lot of time 
In telling tales 
Of other folk 
And passing on 
The unkind word 
With ardent hope 
That it will bring 
A rival down, 
Why, then, good friend, 
You're just a dolt, 
For gossip leaves 
Its poisoned dart 
Deep in the soul 
Of him who first 
Gave it its start. 
And if you once 
Acquire the name 
That mongers bear 
Then you are marked 
By every man 
Who hears you tell 
What you “have heard,” 
And men will sneer 
And mock your words 
Because they know 
You always fail 
To find the facts 
Before you pass 
A rumor on. 
And thus you join 
The motley crew 
Of sordid souls 
Who bear the mark 
Of endless shame. 


W. P. K. 
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Teachers and War 


Baca TIME IMMEMORIAL, 


the world has been one seething mass of 
social, economic, and political conflicts. 
The “survival of the fittest” has been as 
consistently applicable to nations as it has 
in the biological world. The antique 
philosophy of “might makes right” has 
been the guiding motive by which nations 
have come and gone. History presents no 
sadder picture than the ruthless killings of 
the world’s most celebrated conquerors, 
Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon. Even 
though we pride ourselves in the remark- 
able progress we have made, the spirit of 
force is still with us, and is being exempli- 
fied every day in both Europe and the 
Orient. We have looked, and too often 
we still look, to conquerors as the heroes 


of mankind. 


War is the result of our social, eco- 
nomic, and political conflicts. Society is 
affected, because war has as its primary 
function the work of people and the de- 
struction of human life; it has an eco- 
nomic significance because business inter- 
ests, in the final analysis, cause all wars; 
it has a political importance because 
governments rise, fall, and are remarkably 
changed as a result of war. 


Many attempts have been made to out- 
law fighting as the means of settling inter- 
national controversies, but thus far such 
attempts have ended in dismal failure. 
In spite of commendable attempts at pre- 
serving peace in the world, the war clouds 
are hovering near us; a small spark will 
cause a conflagration that will resound 
throughout the world. Since the situation 
is contemporary, and since most of us and 
our friends will be a part of any struggle, 


By Howarp H. Moore, 
Principal 
Webbville High School, 
Webbville, Kentucky 


when it comes, it is well for us to think 
seriously upon it, and to formulate the 
proper attitude toward it. 


Pro-war enthusiasts, some of whom are 
even in the teaching profession, try to 
justify war by offering what to them are 
potent reasons, but when scrutinized 
wholeheartedly, prove to be flimsy and 
without foundation. Too often their 
vision of the situation is blurred by their 
own narrow selfishness. Some of their 
arguments follow: 


PRO-WAR ARGUMENTS 


1. Wear thins out the population. Ac- 
cording to this argument, it seems neces- 
sary that every few years our people must 
be thinned out, since it is assumed that 
this old world can feed only so many. A 
“weeding-out” process must come, and 
war is the best means of accomplishing it. 


There is no doubt that war is an effec- 
tive “weeding-out” process, and on first 
thought, perhaps, the argument sounds 
plausible enough. But, going a little 
deeper, we come face to face with facts 
that tear it asunder. The tragic truth is 
that, even though the weeding-out is 
effective, the elimination begins at the 
top, not the bottom. If we could draft 


the inmates of feeble-minded institutes | 


and asylums, draft morons and habitual 
disturbers of the peace, the argument 
would then be more valid, and the ideals 
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thereof would be more easily perpetrated. 
But such is not the case, has never been 
the case, and will never be the case. These 
types are not wanted. Instead, the more 
powerful the physique, the more brilliant 
the mind, the more agile the step, the 
quicker the call to go. Thus the cream of 
the crop is killed, leaving those in the 
lower levels to perpetuate their kind. 


In counting the costs of war, we in- 
variably think in terms of money spent, 
men killed, debts incurred, and purchas- 
ing power lost. So far as they go, the 
conclusions arrived at are accurate. But 
they do not go far enough. We cannot 
measure the products of our geniuses in 
terms of mercenary values. The guillotine 
in the French Revolution deprived 
Lavoisier of his head as easily as it did the 
head of the most obscure Frenchman, but 
what France and the scientific world lost 
as a result of his death cannot be calcu- 
lated. Bullets wiped Mosely, the brilliant 
English physicist, and Kilmer, the poet, 
from the face of the earth just as effec- 
tively as they did the other victims of the 
struggle. Yet the loss of these men to 
the world was appalling. Guillotines and 
bullets are no respecters of genius, and 
society must suffer the consequences. 


2. War makes better times. We al- 
ways think in terms of bread and butter, 
and such thinking, perhaps, is justifiable 
a large part of the time. In times of war, 
it becomes necessary that nations go on 
sprees of spending in order to win the war 
in the least possible time. 


The boys at the front must be fed and 
clothed, and they cannot fight without the 
means of fighting. These means must be 
provided. So, on the surface, it seems 
that good times are created by a demand 
for goods. Our experiences in the last 
few years should be enough to show the 


fallacy of such thinking. Many causes 
have been given for the depression of the 
thirties, some sensible and some idiotic, 
but it is generally conceded that one 
cause of this chaos was an aftermath of 
the World War. It is hard to reconcile 
prosperity with bloodshed, and high 
prices at the expense of red-blooded men 
who have every moral and legal right to 
live. In the World War, our people be- 
came accustomed to wheatless and sugar- 
less days. If these are any criterion for 
prosperity, then good times can be ex- 
pected. 


3. Wear fosters a spirit of nationalism. 
It is the obligation of every patriotic citi- 
zen to think in terms of constructive citi- 
zenship. We should appreciate our coun- 
try with its glorious past and a more 
glorious future; we should point with 
pride to the liberties handed to us by our 
forefathers, and the price paid for such 
liberties, for only with the fostering of 
such appreciation can democracy endure. 
It is well to know that all is not done, 
that we cannot solve the problems of the 
automobile age with the methods of the 
horse and buggy days. We have prob- 
lems that are peculiar to us, and upon the 
solution of which depends your happiness 
and mine. Yet the very men who are 
capable of settling questions and leading 
us out of our difficulties are the men who 
are called to be slaughtered. 


The idea of “My Country Right or 
Wrong, But my Country” is an antiquated 
form of nationalistic spirit, an idea in 
which emotionalism runs away with com- 
mon sense. A country and its rulers can 
be wrong as can the individuals who make 
up that country. It is not patriotic to sup- 
port a program of any kind if the basic 
idea of that enterprise is wrong. It is the 
height of folly. We cannot measure a 
nation’s worth in terms of its standing 
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army, or the amount it spends each year 
for its defense. Rather, its worth is meas- 
ured in terms of its contributions to 
science and advancement, its standard of 
living, and the education of its people. 


PRICES PAID FOR WAR 


What are some of the prices we have 
paid for war? 


First, let us look on the practical side, 
and the best example of practical waste is 
the money spent. According to Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, the money spent for the World 
War could have built a $2,000 house, 
placed in it $1,000 worth of furniture, 
put it on five acres of land worth $100 
an acre and have given this to every family 
in the United States, Canada, Australia, 
England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, France, 
Belgium, Germany, and Russia; could 
have given to each city of 20,000 or over 
in each of these countries a $5,000,000 
library and a $10,000,000 university; and 
still, with what was left, set aside a sum 
which at five per cent would have pro- 
vided a $1,000 salary for over 125,000 
teachers and a like number of nurses.” 
All this went up in smoke, nobody bene- 
fiting thereby. 


Secondly, there is always a decided 
moral decline. A moral decline always 
connotes a disintegrating process. Moral- 
ity, after all, is important. A nation is 
made up of people, and the quality of that 
nation depends primarily upon the 
quality of the people who live in it. A 
man who is expecting to be blown to 
eternity today or tomorrow or next week 
does not care for moral codes, or the 
right and wrong of things. His living 
is for the present only, and guides his 
conduct accordingly. Immoral people 
make an immoral nation. 


Thirdly, there is always the menace of 
propaganda, which constitutes a tremen- 
dous cost. As someone has said: “If, dur- 
ing the World War, you had turned hell 
upside down, you would have found writ- 
ten on the bottom, ‘Made in Germany.’ 
Our people were made to believe that the 
Central Powers were uncivilized and bar- 
baric, without any semblance of culture, 
and that we must fight to ‘make the world 
safe for democracy.” These ideas were 
spread from the pulpit, newspapers, and 
from the lecture platform. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE 
TEACHER’S ATTITUDE? 


So in our day of perplexing problems 
of war and peace, the teacher finds him- 
self face to face with them. What should 
be his attitude toward them? Above 
everything else, it seems to me, teachers 
are ambassadors of the abundant life. And 
by this, I do not refer to any hazy, theo- 
logical view of life after our stay here is 
ended. I refer to life here and now. The 
essence of the abundant life is the brother- 
hood of man, and war is the very antith- 
esis of the idea of brotherhood. War 
creates animosity and hatred; brotherhood 
emphasizes the rights of all to live and 
enjoy the fruits of labor. The idea of 
the real teacher is the emphasis placed 
upon brotherhood at the expense of war. 


aA MAN is never astonished 

that he doesn’t know what another does, 
but he is surprised at the gross ignorance 
of the other in not knowing what he does. 
—Haliburton. 
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Has Teaching Reached the 


“Profession” Stage? 


— SEEMS TO BE some 


loose thinking in the minds of many, (1) 
as to what constitutes a “profession,” and, 
(2) as to what extent the business of 
teaching properly belongs to this category 
analogous to the learned professions of 
law, theology, and medicine. Webster 
gives the following definition of the word, 
“profession,” which we quote in part: 
“The occupation is not purely commercial, 
mechanical, agricultural, or the like, to 
which one devotes oneself. A calling in 
which one professes to have acquired 
some special knowledge. . . .” 


The criteria below are submitted as 
partial proof that teaching is still in an 
embryonic state with respect to classifying 
it as one of the older and more learned 
professions. 


PRO 


1. Teaching is an experience, aside from the 
salary attached, from which a great deal of 
pleasure is derived. 

2. To borrow a phrase from Rotary, a great 
number of teachers place “Service Above Self.” 

3. Standards are being gradually raised. 
(Life certificates and Ph.D. awards should be 
so regulated as to make it imperative that one 
continue his cultural advancement.) Teaching 
certificates are now universally issued on prac- 
tice teaching. 

4. Teaching involves activities which are 
essentially intellectual, though the manual 
skills are not entirely banned. 


5. Teaching has developed to such an extent 
that its methods and materials are largely com- 
posed of a specialized body of knowledge. 

6. Teaching is more and more becoming a 
channel for a life career. 
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By RomIE D. Jupp, 


Department of Education, 
Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead, Kentucky 


7. Teaching employs both men and women. 
Some of the other higher professions have not 
entirely opened their doors to women. 

8. Teaching has been able to exert some in- 
fluence towards a constructive educational pro- 
gram both state and national in scope. Lobby- 
ing for minorities and vested interests is to 
be condemned. 

9. There is one advantage that the teacher 
has over the industrial worker or the high 
official in the industrial field. Someone may 
invent a “gadget” that will destroy overnight a 
man’s calling. Not so in teaching. It seems 
that mass instruction will never be the order of 
the day. No one will ever teach children by 
an electric button or any other mechanical con- 
trivance. No machine of man will ever sup- 
plant the teacher. At best machines are only 
a means to an end. It takes a human per- 
sonality to rub against another human per- 
sonality to bring about desirable changes. The 
only machine that the teacher needs to fear is 
the “political machine.” 


CON 


1. Teachers cannot be sued for malpractice 
(except through the inordinate use of the rod), 
as is the case in medicine and engineering. 

2. Education usually follows, seldom antici- 
pates, man’s needs. Industry and commerce 
blaze the trails. 


3. Of all walks of men, teaching suffers most 
in prosperous and depression times. The 
teacher is the first to take a cut, the last to be 
restored. In prosperous times, the unfit often 
gets the position, since the good teacher has 
gone into a more lucrative field. He makes a 
beaten path from the school house to the fac- 
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tory. In prosperous times he will listen for the 
sound of the factory whistle; in depression 
times he will listen for the sound of the bell 
on the “‘little red school house.” Why does he 
not practice law; why does he not practice 
medicine, until times get better at the factory? 
No other profession will permit him to enter 
“duty free” through its portals, save the so- 
called profession of teaching. 

4. Teaching is more deeply embedded in 
politics than the professions of law, medicine, 
engineering, or ministry. 

5. The initial salary in teaching is often too 
low. The peak is soon reached and then a 
plateau is experienced. In law “one must 
work like a horse and live like a hermit” to get 
started; a teacher ‘must work like a horse and 
live like a king or queen,” whether he has 
the means or not. ‘The teacher has fallow 
months to reckon with. Often he must be 
without pay for 2, 3, or 4 months of the year. 


6. In teaching, the bars are down. “Whoso- 
ever will may come.” It is the haven of rest 
for “the halt,” “the lame,” and “the blind.” 
Teaching does not attract the quality of leader- 
ship into its ranks that it should. There is a 


shops. 
Red _ School 


continual combing out from the ranks of the 
brains for industry, commerce, and we have left 
the “skimmed milk’ for teaching. 

7. The tools in education are blunt and are 
often used in a bungling way by the novice. 


8. Shameful names are given to our work 


There are names given to the “Little 
House” as; ‘‘Hell-fer-sartin,” 
‘Possum Trot,’ ‘Thousand Sticks,” ‘‘Rattle- 
snake,” and the like. 

9. The teacher is a migrant more than any 
other person in the so-called higher professions. 
She is buffeted from post to pillar. Her status 
in many instances is not much better than that 
of the old-fashioned circuit-riding preacher. 

10. Our code of ethics is nothing more than 
“lip service.” We are below the quality of 
other professions at this point. Particularly law. 

11. Teaching is a “spring board’’ experience. 
The other professions are ends in themselves. 
A great loss is experienced each year in teach- 
ing—the turnover is great. 

12. Teaching as a profession has not devised 
the means with which to purge its ranks of the 
undesirable and the unfit. 





America Still Has Its Vocal Cords 


-- with the hope that it doesn’t happen here. 


— — still has its vocal 


cords. Young America turns on the radio, 
listens to the advertising blurbs, takes 
them with a grain of salt. Not so long 
ago a speaker told about watching a 
parade. As it passed down the street 
young and old cheered. When a certain 
soft drink float went by the young yelled 
for its competitor. In America we still 
vote for our choice, we make our mark 
in one column or another. Yes, we still 
have our vocal cords and we use them. In 
America we have a Bill of Rights which 
allows those who have a sense of humor 
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By NIcHOLAS W. WILLIAMS, 
Teacher of Speech, 
Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


to use it. We still have the privilege of 
saying more or less what we think, of tak- 
ing issue with our neighbor even though 
frequently we may be wrong. 

Nobody in America gets excited when 
George M. Cohan lampoons the adminis- 
tration in his very effective performance 
of “I’d Rather Be Right.” Mr. Roosevelt 


is said to have laughed the loudest of all. 
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Democracy is safe in America as long as 
America has its vocal cords and a sense of 
humor. America, then, is still articulate. 
The very essence of democracy is in the 
controversial spirit, in debate and argu- 
mentation. Democracy today is pre- 
served because we have been accustomed 
to local self-government. America, un- 
like the authoritarian states, has always 
had the chance to bicker on the court- 
house steps the “whys and wherefores”’ of 
a given proposition. Dictatorial, authori- 
tarian governments have never allowed 
their people any opportunity except that 
of rubber stamping an approval on that 
which they want them to believe. 

There is no point in America remain- 
ing mute. Those who are mute are thus 
because of their own law of diligence. 
Never before has the spoken word been 
so obviously important. The radio has 
demonstrated the tremendous power of 
the human voice to influence human be- 
havior. Political candidates are aware 
that to make a good speech is half the 
climb. It is true that we do not think 
enough in terms of the ethical evaluation 
of what we say. But speech may have 
drastic impact and force. To wit: Ameri- 
ca’s recent excitement over the men from 


Mars. 


To muzzle is to suppress progress. 
Someone has pointed out there are three 
sides to every question ‘Your side, my 
side, and the right side.” Such a stand 
is only possible in America and in the 
democracies of the world. Assuming, 
then, the importance of speech, one can- 
not deny that debate and argumentation 
are specific necessities in a Democracy. 
Much of America’s awareness of free ex- 
pression it owes to Ben Franklin and his 
debating society. In young America’s 
awareness of the significance of argumen- 
tation, and the encouragement thereof, 





lies the partial hope of the future; argu- 
mentation on the courthouse step, on the 
high school platform as a formalized en- 
deavor, in congress, in “I’d Rather Be 
Right,” wherever you find it. 


Teachers of speech in America have a 
very marvelous opportunity. Those asso- 
ciated with debate and argumentation en- 
joy a privilege which here is constitu- 
tionally guaranteed. To keep the fire of 
controversial spirit kindled, again, 
whether on the street corner or on the 
platform, is the hope of Democracy, 
even in America. As a matter of fact, 
argumentation and debate are only possi- 
ble in a democracy where free speech is 
considered necessary for the good life. 
America has enjoyed local self govern- 
ment and is therefore free of totalitarian- 
ism and a suppressed press and pulpit. 
Young America, particularly, has the 
privilege as enjoyed under the Bill of 
Rights—a bill of rights unknown to the 
youth of some nations. But free speech, 
even on the debate platform, may be 
dangerous if it is not truth based on 
evidence, thence to reasoning. Argumen- 
tation, so necessary to a democracy, must 
be a clash of ideas. It must be animated. 
Young America must be stimulated to 
read and listen, to find the issues. Then 
only can it arrive at truth and understand- 
ing. The mechanical devices of argumen- 
tation, if abused and put to foul ends, are 
dangerous; far more so than the little 
men from Mars as persuasive devices. 
The now articulate today will speak on 
the morrow. The very foundations of 
democracy are dependent upon the articu- 
late in young America. It is a very grand 
opportunity if we remember that argu- 
mentation is a clash of ideas, after study 
and consideration, more or less extempore 
after a certain amount of constructive 
thinking in speaking; in other words, 
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argumentation is a demonstrative thinking 
aloud process on one side of a subject 
after reasoning through evidence. Again, 


thank goodness America still has its vocal 
cords! It is to be hoped that it doesn’t 
happen here. 





How Did They Get 


2 T IS a common complaint 
that students entering college are not 
properly prepared to do work of college 
level! 

This complaint usually takes the form 
of criticism of the training received by 
the boy or girl in the public school. It is 
not uncommon also to criticize the col- 
legiate training of the public school 
teacher. It is less common to place the 
responsibility for lack of proper prepara- 
tion upon the student. I suspect that I, 
along with many others, have done my 
share of criticizing. 


However, irrespective of whether or 
not the criticisms are merited, I do know 
that most freshmen are poor speakers. I 
mean poor speakers in the ordinary sense 
of the word. They cannot get up on their 
feet, and stand before a group of students 
their own age and training, and keep their 
bodies, voices, and minds functioning in a 
normal manner. And yet, the majority 
of them are from average or better back- 
ground; have some superiority of intellect, 
and a good physique. As children, they 
responded to variable social situations 
with ease and adaptability. They entered 
naturally and even eagerly into conversa- 
tion. They could hardly wait for the 
other child to finish talking because they 
wanted to tell of some exciting, interest- 
ing thing that had happened to them. Not 
only did they want to express their own 
ideas in conversation or group discussion 
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That Way? 


By H. P. CONSTANS, 


Head of the Department of Speech, 
University of Florida 


but they were proud of an opportunity to 
speak in public. 

But what change will take place in less 
than ten years! These same normal boys 
and girls who are now seated in our col- 
lege classes are tense, nervous, confused, 
ill at ease, and in some cases actually terri- 
fied over the prospect of speaking before 
an audience. How did they get that way? 


In most cases I believe the answer to 
the question can be found in the public 
school training or lack of it during and 
after adolescence. It is generally recog- 
nized that the adolescent is quick to take 
offense and almost certain to resent criti- 
cism. He hesitates to do anything before 
a group lest he be laughed at, ridiculed, 
and held up to scorn for some blunder he 
has made or something he has said. 
Naturally enough he reasqns, and quite 
logically, that if he does nothing and says 
nothing, he will be safe—safe from the 
blows of that greatest of all bludgeons, 
social pressure. And yet life almost de- 
mands that he be able to talk. He will 
live in a society where almost every mem- 
ber speaks hundreds and even thousands 
of words daily. Frequently, his actual 
living, his receiving a promotion, his 
settling of personal controversies, his con- 
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trolling of the thinking and action of 
others is dependent, to a large extent, 
upon his ability to speak effectively. If 
education is supposed to be a preparation 
for life, or is life itself, then we are fail- 
ing in our obligation to society and to the 
individual unless we train him to speak 
to a group, because speak he must and 
will; if not well, then poorly. 


Unless the public school had an under- 
standing of some of these speech prob- 
lems, which inevitably are bound up with 
the personality of the individual; unless 
it presents to him sound guiding princi- 
ples which will give him confidence; un- 
less he has a chance to practice speaking 
before a group—in other words, unless it 
gives him training in speaking—it is fail- 
ing to equip him for the life he is to lead. 
In order that the student may learn to 
speak effectively it is essential that all 
teachers in the public school system have 
an understanding of the speech needs of 
the individual, that they have had a rea- 
sonable minimum of speech work in col- 
lege and that some one or more teachers 
in each school have had considerable 
academic training in speech. 


We have not a way of measuring the 
loss the society had to the community aris- 
ing from the fact that though the in- 
dividuals who compose it have good ideas, 
helpful suggestions, and real contributions 
to make, yet they are afraid to voice them 
publicly, or if they do, they do so in such 
an ineffective way that they may actually 
defeat their purpose. I feel sure that we 
would all agree that this is an appreciable 
loss. Therefore, isn’t it safe to assume 
that if we gave the child in the public 
school a reasonable amount of training in 
speech, the individual, the community, and 
society would be better off. I submit to 
you that it is worth trying. 


JANUARY, 


Annual Meeting of the National 
Association of Deans of Women 


TWENTY-FOURTH an- 
nual meeting of the National Association 
of Deans of Women will be held at the 
Hotel Statler in St. Louis, February 20th 
through 23rd. Miss Alice Lloyd, the dean 
of women at the University of Michigan, 
is the program chairman for the meeting. 
The program this year is designed to pro- 
vide insight into some of the many and 
varied problems facing deans of women 
and girls today. 

The president of the organization, Miss 
Sarah G. Blanding, dean of women at the 
University of Kentucky, will give the 
presidential address on Tuesday after- 
noon, February 20th, at the opening 
session. 


Besides the many section meetings and 
interest groups which have been arranged, 
there will be the following outstanding 
speakers who will appear at the general 
meetings. Dr. Maude Watson will be the 
speaker at the general meeting on Tues- 
day evening. Her subject will be “Mental 
Hygiene and the Student.” Dr. William 
Haber, the executive director of the Na- 
tional Refugee Service, will speak at the 
general meeting on Wednesday evening. 
His subject will be, “Education and the 
Refugee Problem.” 


The meetings on Thursday, February 
22nd, will be given over to the program 
arranged by the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations of 
which the National Association of Deans 
of Women is a member organization. The 
chief speakers on this day will be: Eduard 
C. Lindeman, Professor of Social Phil- 
osophy at the New York School of Social 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Mathematics Is on the Spot 


5S. OR MANY YEARS the 


administrators of our high schools have 
made mathematics an integral part of the 
requirements for high school graduation. 
The administrators said to the pupil, 
“There it is, take it or leave it.” In other 
words, take your four years mathematics 
or quit school. 


During the past two years this situation 
has been reversed. The high school pupil 
is saying to the high school mathematics 
teacher, “Make your mathematics courses 
more interesting or you will soon be left 
talking to your empty seats, for the super- 
intendent will no longer force us into dry, 
lifeless, and uninteresting classes.” 


This sudden change in attitude on 
the part of the superintendent was brought 
about in November 24, 1936, when the 
Council on Public Higher Education of 
Kentucky adopted the recommendation of 
the Committee on Entrance Requirements 
of the Association of Kentucky Colleges 
and Secondary Schools to approve the ad- 
mission on certificate of all graduates of 
accredited high schools. This was a great 
blow to the Department of Mathematics; 
but, right or wrong, it is high time for the 
mathematics teachers of this age to wake 
up. 

This slipping of the Mathematics De- 
partment is true not only in Kentucky but 
in other states as well. According to Dr. 
W. D. Reeves, head of Mathematics De- 
partment, Columbia University, “54% of 
the high school pupils in the United States 
studied algebra in 1927, while only 25% 
studied algebra in 1937; also, 27% of the 
high school pupils studied geometry in 
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By CLIFTON THURMAN, 


Mathematics Critic Teacher, 
Murray State Teachers College 


1927 and only 15% studied geometry in 
957." 

Facing these facts, it is obvious that the 
mathematics teacher is on the spot and he 
must become a salesman of his subject, 
alert to the values of his field, interested 
and interesting, instead of the usual type 
of teacher with only an average salestalk 
for his subject. 


A teacher cannot sell mathematics to a 
pupil without being enthusiastic about the 
subject himself. It is impossible for a 
teacher to be truly enthusiastic about a 
subject without first selling himself on 
that subject. If he didn’t have enough in- 
terest in mathematics while in college to 
major in it, then he will not have enough 
enthusiasm and interest in it to develop 
the proper attitudes in the minds of the 
students. In most cases, if a person has 
had enough interest in a subject to major 
in it, he becomes saturated to the extent 
that he can talk very enthusiastically about 
the subject for hours; in fact, in many 
cases wants to talk about nothing else. It 
follows then, that no one should be 
allowed to teach the subject unless he at 
least has a minor in the field. 


Too many times the mathematics is 
taught by the history, English, music, 
foreign language, or the agriculture teach- 
ers just because they happen to have a 
vacant period at the time mathematics is 
offered. Often the principal or coach 
chooses mathematics courses to teach, be- 
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for preparation. One thing is certain. If 
either the coach or the principal teaches 
the mathematics classes, the classes will 
receive very little time or serious con- 
sideration since the principal has a hun- 
dred administrative problems on his mind, 
and the coach is continually worrying 
about how he could have won that game 
last week, or how he is going to manage 
to win the game this week. Any one of 
the above-mentioned teachers may know 
the subject matter and may explain it very 
clearly, but he cannot instill in the pupils’ 
minds an interest that will live. Students 
should be taught appreciation for mathe- 
matics, just as they are taught appreciation 
for music or art. 


Upon graduation from high school, 
what a boy likes is vastly more important 
than what he knows. This is a rather 
broad statement; but, if you stop to think, 
we want to know more about the things 
we like. In fact, what we like we want, 
what we want we go after, what we go 
after we get, what we get we give to 
others. On the other hand, if we dislike 
a subject, we shun anything that pertains 
to that subject throughout life. 


No doubt the reader is saying, “What 
are we as mathematics teachers to do?” 
What would a corporation do if its prod- 
uct were losing popularity? Advertise of 
course, keep the product before the con- 
sumer’s eyes and continually point out its 
hundreds of uses. 

In similar circumstances what are the 
mathematics teachers doing? Practically 
nothing. When you visit the typical mathe- 
matics classroom, only the cold bare walls 
greet you; but, if we visit the classroom 
of other departments, we find appropriate 
pictures on the walls and fitting materials 
displayed on the bulletin board. The 
least thing that we as mathematics teach- 
ers could do, would be to dress up our 
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classrooms so that they provide a favor- 
able atmosphere for meeting that fero- 
cious monster known as mathematics. 


Another thing that we might do to sell 
mathematics would be to correlate it with 
other high school subjects and especially 
with real life situations. Problem solving 
is a valuable experience, but absolutely 
without value if there is no meaning 
ascribed to the experience. Clifford B. 
Upton of Columbia University once said, 
“Experience shows that concrete work in 
measuring appeals very strongly to slow 
moving pupils and often gives them a real 
liking for mathematics which they could 
not get from instruction of the more ab- 
stract type.” 


In order to do this concrete teaching 
most effectively, we need a certain 
amount of equipment, which most of us 
do not have. Just to show how much the 
Mathematics Department is being neg- 
lected, let’s visit the other high school de- 
partments and take inventory to see how 
much money is being spent for equipment. 


In the Science Department we find 
microscopes, human anatomy models, elec- 
tric motors, electric transformers, bal- 
ances, and aquarium, chemicals, etc.—all 
representing an investment of approxi- 
mately $1,650. 

In the Home Economics Department we 
find stoves, sewing machines, refrigera- 
tors, cabinets, glassware, kitchen utensils, 
etc., totaling approximately $2,000. 

Next, in the Commerce Department we 
find typewriters, adding machines, calcu- 
lating machines, etc., valued at about $1,- 
750. 

In the Music Department we find a 
piano, radio, victrola with records, and 
sheet music, drums, horns of all kinds, 
band uniforms, etc. This on an average 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Fourth-Graders Build a Planetarium 


Cru: BOYS AND GIRLS of the 


fourth grade at the Eastern Training 
School read a story “A Visit to a Plane- 
tarium,”” which was used as an introduc- 
tion to a study of astronomy and the build- 
ing of a planetarium. A number of oral 
reports were given about various plane- 
tariums and their construction. One child 
brought a post card of the Griffith Park 
Planetarium in California, which served 
as a model for our work. An upright 
stake of sixty inches was nailed to the 
back of each of six orange-crate seats. 
These were arranged in a circle, and cor- 
rugated board was tied around them to 
form the walls. The dome was formed 
by fastening a wire around the top of the 
stakes and several across the top in a semi- 
circular shape. Bristol board was sewed 
to these wires. The painting of the build- 
ing followed the post card picture. The 
walls were painted gray, with simple 
paneling; the dome, orange. The stars, 
planets, comets, and meteors were made 
from tinfoil and pasted in the dome. The 
name EASTERN PLANETARIUM was 
printed in bold letters on a strip of. card- 
board and placed across the top of the 
door. The interior was lighted with 
flashlights, but we later used a single 
globe, which proved more satisfactory. 


The building of this planetarium gave 
the children an opportunity for an objec- 
tive study of astronomy, for they did not 
begin any piece of work before it had been 
carefully studied. 


Through the courtesy of one of the col- 
lege professors, the class was able to make 
two field trips to get a telescopic view 
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Report of an activity carried out 


By ANN STIGLITZ AND 
ADELE RICE, 
Under the direction of 
GERMANIA WINGO, 
Fourth-Grade Training Teacher, 


Eastern Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 


of the moon and Jupiter. These were 
followed by writing stories for the school 
newspaper. One child made a large card- 
board star which was fastened on the out- 
side of the planetarium. On this were 
written all of the new words the children 
had met and studied. Our main text was 
Discovering Our World, Book I (pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman, and Company), 
which all of the children read. Many 
library books on astronomy were used; 
therefore much of our reading was inde- 
pendent, accompanied by numerous oral 
reports. 


As a final activity the children invited 
their parents and friends in other classes 
to a “star party,” which in reality served 
as a test of the actual knowledge and 
appreciations they had gained. They 
took their own parents into the plane- 
tarium and explained it to them. In 
order that each child might tell the same 
things, the class drew up an outline for 
the purpose. For refreshments the chil- 
dren made star cookies and lemonade; in 
this way each child was made responsible 
for some item of food. Some prepared 
the food, others greeted guests, some ex- 
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plained various parts of the classroom, 
and several talented in music played the 
piano and violin. 

The children really gained many astro- 
nomical facts from this project. They also 
seemed to be able to appreciate distance 
and size better. The last division of the 


study was the earth, its climates, physical 
features, etc. This study made an excel- 
lent introduction to the study of the 
geography of various groups of countries, 
such as those in the torrid belt, those in 
the lowlands of Europe, and jungle coun- 
tries in South America. 





Education versus Compulsory 


Attendance 


oo UPON A TIME there 


lived beside a widely traveled highway an 
effusive samaritan. On account of his 
being the only shelter in that part of the 
world and because the way was long be- 
tween shelters, his hut became a welcome 
site to strangers who were in need of pro- 
tection from the torrents of rain in sum- 
mer and the ice and snow of winter. The 
good samaritan was not adverse to their 
coming either. He welcomed the visitors 
with outstretched arms. In fact, he often 
took upon himself the task of going out 
into the highway to beckon them in to par- 
take of the protection afforded by his 
humble home. If the travelers declined 
to accept his invitation, at times the way- 
side dweller was known even to force 
them to enter, both by threats and cor- 
poreally. “Who were they to refuse?” 
he asked, “when he knew better than they 
what was best for them.” 


Once in the samaritan’s home, the 
guests became the recipients of an effusion 
of hospitality. The host threw on the 
fire so much firewood that the heat became 
intolerable, or if the guests had come in- 
side to escape the noonday heat of sum- 
mer, they were gorged with ice water and 
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By Wo. P. EIpson, 


Boyd County High School, 
Rt. 1, Ashland, Kentucky 


cold drinks until they became ill. If they 
came in to eat, they were given food so 
highly seasoned that it left a bitter taste 
in their mouths. As a result, the travelers 
usually went on their way rejoicing—that 
they could be outside once more to battle 
the perils and hardships of the outer 
world. 

The foregoing story is fictitious only as 
to setting and characters. The moral is 
constant. If we substitute our present-day 
schools for the hut of the samaritan, the 
school children for the wayfarers, and the 
customary teachers for the effusive samari- 
tan, the story at once assumes modern 
characteristics. 


Is it not all too true that we as teachers 
and administrators are following the ex- 
act procedure of the roadside dweller? 
Are we not, too, inviting, begging, and 
even forcing children into school, and 
then once we get them in, making school 
life so distasteful, difficult, and miserable 
for them that they become greatly relieved 
when they can escape the school’s sur- 
veillance and custody and once more retire 
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to the more natural method of living to be 
found out of school? 


I am afraid that we teachers never once 
stop to think how conflicting is our pres- 
ent system of compulsory education and 
school retainment. We utilize our out-of- 
school time or possibly the time of our 
local attendance officer in order to get 
children in school, but once we succeed 
in so doing, we do not hesitate to “flunk” 
them after we have made the work so 
hard that it is impossible for them to get 
it. We do this with no hurt conscience 
because we have built up in ourselves the 
false notion that we are not doing our 
duty as teachers unless we require all 
pupils to do a minimum amount of work 
and penalize those who fail to do it. 


One teacher stated, ‘Sure I flunk them. 
Would I be justified in passing pupils on 
into English II when they can’t get Eng- 
lish I?” The intentions of this teacher 
were good, but her understanding of the 
situation was sadly lacking. High school 
in our present times should not be looked 
upon as a place for perfecting pupils in 
anything. It is rather an adjustment 
ground. When we refer to high school as 
a place for perfecting pupils, we are still 
thinking in terms of college preparation as 
the primary purpose of a high school. 


What I am trying to present to you is 
this: If we are going to continue to have 
compulsory education, and from all 
prognostic evidence we are, it is up to us 
to amend our teaching procedure and our 
false ideas, false conscience, and false 
pride in our attempts to have all our edu- 
cation made to order and of compelling 
every student to take the same courses and 
to do the same work and amount of work 
in the courses chosen. Our schools must 
get away from the idea of giving children 
an education that will prepare them for 
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high school or for college. We must let 
them participate in activities, and these 
may not include books at all, that will 
attract them to school and activities that 
will keep them off the street and absent 


from child labor. To make my point 
clearer, may I put it this way: Actually, in 
a system of compulsory education what we 
want is the presence of the child at school, 
either in order that we may have a higher 
percentage of attendance of which to 
boast or more ideally to be able to account 
for the child that we may know that he 
isn’t playing “hookey” and into mischief. 
Rather than having such a state of affairs, 
it would be much more preferable to have 
the child in school doing the things he 
wants to do—reading the books he wants 
to read, playing the games he wants to 
play, and making the things he wants to 
make. It would be much better for the 
pupil and for society for the school to 
have the child under these circumstances 
than it would be for the pupil to be run- 
ning at large unsupervised—better, yes, 
even though his academic education be 
only incidental. 


One parent showed that he understood 
the present-day situation when he stated, 
“Why should I care whether my children 
graduate or not? ‘They can’t get jobs; 
might as well be in school as on the 
street.” Since it is true that millions of 
boys and girls today do not find oppor- 
tunities beckoning as they leave the grade 
schools or the high schools, as they once 
did, schools today must often make pro- 
visions for boys and girls for three or 
four years longer than was the case in the 
early years of the present century. Under 
such conditions the school must become, 
as one writer put it, “much more than an 
instruction center. It must be the steady- 
ing influence to which the child can con- 
fidently turn in time of need.” 
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— RELATIONSHIP between 
history and literature is age-old and obvi- 
ous. In fact it is so obvious that I hesi- 
tate to express my thoughts to a group of 
teachers who doubtless have practiced 
integration of these subjects. However, 
a man called Dale Carnegie made his 
name a household word in a nation of one 
hundred and thirty million people by writ- 
ing down some precepts of social relation- 
ship which were trite in the days of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. So with such a precedent 
in mind I shall attempt to show how I 
teach American history by illustrations 
from American literature, or how I teach 
American literature by references to his- 
torical periods in American life. 


One of the best textbooks I ever used 
referred to literature as a reflection of the 
life from which it springs. In that case 
literature is simply the complement of 
history which is a man-kept record of the 
main events of that life from which it 
springs. Man has been all too prone to 
memorize the events and forget their effect 
upon the lives of the people who partici- 
pated in them. In a sense literature sup- 
plies that need. 


In the high school curriculum it more 
than supplies it. It provides the romance, 
the adventure, the high sense of national 
destiny which the average student finds 
lacking in history. Perhaps the textbook 
for American literature best expresses this 
close integration of the two subjects in 
its introduction to colonial writing. 

“History and literature have always 
been closely connected. History is the 
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By WILHELMINA BEARD, 
Hardinsburg, Kentucky 


story of what a nation does, and literature 
the story of what a nation thinks and feels. 
Literature, as it were, is history in the 
passive voice.” 


To be personal but concrete in my re- 
marks I shall give you an idea of my work 
in these subjects. I have taught Ameri- 
can literature for ten years, finding it my 
favorite subject with the exception of the 
course in English literature offered in 
the senior year. (If English history were 
offered in the high school curriculum 
there would be an excellent opportunity 
for integration there.) More recently it 
has become my privilege to teach United 
States history. The course is offered to 
third year students, so the classes have 
the same personnel. Obviously there is 
a definite opportunity for integration in 
practically every phrase of the work. His- 
torical novels provide the six weeks book 
reports in English and etch the particular 
period in United States history on the 
student’s mind in a manner far more 
permanent than that provided for by the 
textbooks. Reports on “To Have and to 
Hold,” “Alice of Old Vincennes,” 
“Richard Carvel,” and “Drums Along 
the Mohawk,” have made the first six 
weeks far more interesting in the history 
class, and the usual objectives have been 
achieved in English. 


Through analysis and memory work the 
pupils realize that Patrick Henry and 


Thomas Jefferson had few equals in their 
ability to express themselves in clear, 
forceful English on matters pertaining to 
the government of our nation. The 
Gettysburg Address is a matchless model 
in the study of pure English. 


The pathos found in the gradual pass- 
ing of the Indian from the stage of Ameri- 
can life is echoed for the English student 
in Cooper’s novels. That trend becomes 
a marked movement in American _his- 
tory, and a recent notice in the daily paper 
referring to a concerted effort by the 
Mohawk Indians to secure lands lost in 
1788 is read with appreciation. 


Perhaps no period will lend itself so 
beautifully to this system of integration as 
the Civil War, or as some teachers of 
literature term it the period of “Blood 
and Tears.” American history students 
learn that Lincoln was assassinated on 
April 14, 1865. The reaction of a 
paralyzed nation is theirs when they study 
Walt Whitman’s “When Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloomed” or “O Captain, 
My Captain.” The problem of the war- 
torn South becomes a vital one in which 
living characters play their parts in “Gone 
With the Wind.” The difficult problems 
of reconstruction are made more real by 
Thomas N. Page’s “Red Rock.” Brass 
buttons and the music of drums can be 
made less alluring to soldiers of tomorrow 
when Stephen Crane’s “Red Badge of 
Courage” becomes a textbook in English 
and history alike. There are further ex- 
amples too numerous to mention. 

The Navigation Acts promoted ship 
building in New England where that 
unique industry whaling soon became very 
popular. Herman Melville has described 
this period in our history more graphically 
than any historian when he chose a great 
white whale as his chief character and 
called him Moby Dick. 


And so the pageant passes on. We could 
give interminable illustrations of worth- 


while integration. Pioneer life made 
more realistic by great pioneer novels and 
biographies—national spirit voiced in 
patriotic odes—national views on politics 
and government used as a basis for student 
debate which can be in turn the founda- 
tion of a philosophy of citizenship—na- 
tional standards reflected in the short 
stories of the times. Even our study of 
current events in history and of current 
trends in literature is presented in unified 
form in the combined edition of the 
Scholastic. 

The daily application of correct written 
and spoken English finds an important 
niche in written and oral reports given 
in history. In the history scrapbooks 
being kept on the Neutrality Debate the 
oral expression of the giants of eloquence 
in the Senate today is compared with that 
of Webster and Calhoun. 

Whether it is conscious or unconscious 
there is definite integration in the teaching 
of history and literature. I believe that a 
conscious effort on the part of the teach- 
ers to follow this program will be richly 
rewarded. History will be humanized and 
literature will become a subject which is 
not altogether unnecessary from the view- 
point of many students. 


— EDUCATION of an 
individual is a complex process, its factors 
being hard to measure, now and then 
difficult even to detect. Some are intui- 
tive, some come in the natural course of 
experience, some operate only when one 
submits to guidance and authority, some 
when one relies on his individual effort 
and independent will. 
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Guidance in Ninth Grade Reading 


2 YOUR STUDENTS required 
to do a certain amount of reading in their 
English courses ?”’ was the question asked 
in a recent survey made of a number of 
Kentucky high schools. Would a nega- 
tive answer be an indication of progres- 
siveness on the part of the English 
teacher ? 


After grading a thousand or more book 
reports, many of them doubtlessly copied, 
hearing lengthy oral reports, making out 
lists of questions to use in making sure 
the books had been read, and hearing 
many, many times, “I’ve read my tenth 
book. That let’s me out for the year,” as 
a ninth grade English teacher, I was 
ready to have proved to me that more 
reading was done, more pleasure derived 
therefrom by the pupil, and a_never- 
satisfied life-long appetite for good read- 
ing matter developed, when a class was 
stimulated and guided than when specific 
requirements were made. 


The first step taken in guidance was to 
plan a free-reading unit to last for three 
weeks beginning the fourth week of 
school. On being asked if they would like 
to spend the next three weeks’ class 
periods reading whatever they liked, the 
pupils responded with an enthusiastic 
“Yes.” 


From card size book reports written by 
former freshmen there was compiled an 
annotated reading list of about one hun- 
dred books that had been favorites in the 
last three years. To this was added the 
teacher’s sketches of any new books that 
had come in this fall. This was made 
available to the class at any time they 
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By BERTHA BREWER GILL, 


Versailles High School, 
Versailles, Kentucky 


wished to ascertain the theme of some 
book they had in mind to read. 


Until everyone was supplied with some 
book he thought he would like, the teacher 
would use each class period to recommend 
some ten or twelve titles by sketching 
some character, relating an outstanding 
incident, or reading aloud from the book 
she held in her hand. By the end of the 
period each selection had been spoken for 
by more than one pupil. “Sales talks” of 
these types were made for perhaps sixty 
or more books. 


Each day the bulletin board brought to 
their attention several intriguing stories, 
advertised by the use of the attractive 
paper covers obtained from the librarian 
who discards them before placing the 
book on the shelf. 


But with these efforts, some few still 
were bookless—‘‘Just don’t like to read” 
they would say. After their hobbies, their 
interests, and background were discovered 
and studied, it was not long until some 
related book was in their hands and, from 
their own testimonies, being enjoyed. 


Each Friday our class periods became 
informal literary clubs, each child telling 
in a minute or two whatever in his reading 
delighted him most. These recommenda- 
tions resulted in arousing the others to 
want to read what John and Mary found 
so entertaining. 


At the end of the unit, it was most grati- 
fying to hear the expressions of pleasure, 
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coming spontaneously and unasked for, 
from the class; one boy was overheard to 
say, “These were the happiest three weeks 
I ever spent.” Not only was from one to 
three books read by each pupil, but even 
more satisfying results may be listed. (1) 
Once having tasted the joys of vicarious 
experiences through literature, the greater 
number of the class are ever eager for 
more. Those who have not yet acquired the 
taste are carefully watched by the teacher 
in using every opportunity to suggest 
something she thinks will match the 
pupil’s personality, having had the time to 
study his inclinations during those three 
weeks. (2) Hearing their classmates’ ap- 
praisal of favorites, pupils soon accumu- 
lated, consciously or unconsciously, a list 
of what they hoped to read during the 
year. (3) A great deal of pride is taken in 
being able to discuss intelligently such 
books as Kidnapped, Captains Coura- 
geous, Little Women, “We,” New Worlds 
to Conquer. Since the have-nots are in the 
minority, they drop their thriller and 
romance magazines for choicer matter, the 
books “everybody’s talking about.” 


At the end of the semester each child 
listed what he had read, good and bad. 
This group of 110 freshmen have read 
788 books, averaging better than seven 
for each pupil. One boy led the class 
with forty, well-chosen as to subject and 
style, another had read thirty-three, while 
two had read twenty-one. Only one was 
satisfied with his first attempt, five had 
read two, and ten had read three. In few 
ninth grade English courses are more 
than five books a semester required. 


When all requirements are removed, 
pupils no longer think of reading as a 
duty, but soon consider it a pleasure, a 
kind of recreation, particularly if it is al- 
ways spoken of in the classroom as a 


joyous experience rather than so much 
work to be done for credit. 


By my past experiences, I am convinced 
that the guidance method more nearly 
obtains the desired results for the school 
years and more effectively makes for life- 
long readers. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ALGEBRA: FIRST COURSE, by Ernest R. 
Breslich, Head of Department of Mathematics, 
University of Chicago. Laidlaw Brothers, New 
York. 


By inductive teaching procedure, approaching 
tules and definitions through experiences, 
keeping progress gradual, and maintaining once 
developed processes through continual use; this 
text aims for a definite understanding of alge- 
braic principles. Neither are exercises for 
manipulative practice nor thought and reason- 
ing types overlooked. 

A very distinct advantage is the separate in- 
troduction of first, second, and third degree 
equations. References to arithmetic and inter- 
esting historical notes are timely. 

Well selected reviews do their parts in keep- 
ing processes fresh in mind while the actual 
application of algebraic principles to business 
creates a new interest in algebra. 


ALGEBRA: SECOND COURSE, by Ernest 
R. Breslich, Head of Mathematics, University 
of Chicago. Laidlaw Brothers, New York. 


This text provides a second course in algebra 
which stresses the purposefulness of mathe- 
matics and presents a review of principles 
taught in the first year, stimulating interest with 
new material. The polynomial is used as the 
unifying subject and the usual formal review 
is omitted. 

A correlation of algebra with geometry and 
trigonometry ensues and numerous problems 
from college examinations are included to pre- 
pare students desiring to participate in them to 
meet the requirements satisfactorily. 

A preview of each chapter acquaints the 
student with the major objectives before the 
detailed study begins and frequent reviews are 
found invaluable to these students. 
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Safety Patrol Club 


- 

re, CHOOL SAFETY PATROL.” 
When we hear these words, the first thing 
that comes to our minds is a picture of a 
few boys on the school corners wearing 
white Sam Browne belts. But do we ever 
stop to think how many lives have been 
saved by these boys all over the United 
States? We have never, in our school in 
Pineville, had very many accidents: But 
since the Safety Patrol has been in force, 
we have had none. 

Now that our state has placed safety 
in our curriculum, we find the Safety 
Patrol a very good way to emphasize 
safety. In this article, I want to give to 
you the organization and duties of our 
own Safety Patrol set up by the boys and 
myself through the co-operation of the 
Bluegrass Automobile Club. We feel 
that our club has been a very successful 
one. It has been organized now for about 
one and one-half years. 


General Organization: 


CAPTAIN 


LIEUTENANT 


SERGEANT SERGEANT 





3 PATROLMEN 3 PATROLMEN 


The A. A. A. recommends ten boys for 
the Safety Patrol, having a captain, lieu- 
tenant, sergeants, and patrolmen. We have 


_ two street crossings in the front of our 
| building. A sergeant with three patrol- 
| men are placed at each crossing. These 
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By J. C. Carty, 


Pineville City School, 
Pineville, Kentucky 


boys are stationed to the best advantage 
on the corners. 


Functions: The A. A. A. gives as the 
function of the Safety Patrol, to instruct, 
direct, and control the members of the 
student body in crossing the streets near 
the school. 


Duties: The Safety Patrol has meetings 
the same as any other club. They have a 
regular form to follow in their meetings, 
which are presided over by the captain. 
Their dues are five cents per week, and 
this money is used for anything they 
choose to use it for. It is usually used to 
pay their way to out-of-town football and 
basketball games, and for presents for 
members of the club who are ill. 


Procedure: The captain calls the meet- 
ing to order. 

Roll call by secretary-treasurer. 

Report of treasurer. 

General line of business. 

The reading of the docket of violation 
of the rules. 

Those students who have been told 
previously to report at the meeting are 
placed on trial. 

The captain acts as supreme judge, with 
the Safety Patrol boys acting as attorneys 
and associate judges. 

We have carried the matter of our 
functions a little farther and included the 
school building, and all functions within 
the school and in co-operation with the 
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school in our line of duty. The patrol- 
men act as ushers at basketball games and 
at other school activities. They direct 
pupils and patrons to seats and the proper 
sections of the stadium at football games. 
They maintain order in the elementary 
sections of the stadium and gymnasium. 
They take their places on the corners at 
fire drills. Some are assigned to students, 
during the fire drills, who are unable to 
leave the building alone. 

They take the names of the students 
who violate the rules of the school, and 
report them at their meetings. If found 
innocent, they are warned, and permitted 
to go; but if they are found guilty, the 
penalty is set by the judges. They have 
rules and laws made to govern the more 
serious offenses. The penalties may be 
such as losing the privilege of recess. 

We find that the more the pupils take 
part in the discipline of the school, the 
less disciplining we have to do. 

The judges question the defendant, and 
he must produce witnesses for his side. 
Likewise the Safety Patrol must produce 
witnesses for their side. Each violator is 
allowed to defend himself, or to have 
someone else do it for him. 

Selection of members of the Safety 
Patrol: The Safety Patrol has set its own 
qualifications and methods of selecting its 
members. 

1. Must be in the fifth or sixth grade. 

2. Must do good or outstanding work. 

3. Must be neat in appearance. 

4. Must have good manners. 

5. Must be interested enough in his 
duties as a Safety Patrol to spend some of 
his spare time on it. 

6. Must be ready to help any student 
that is in difficulty. 

The positions are filled by appoint- 
ment. Each member selects his successor 
whenever he leaves the elementary school. 


If a patrolman resigns, the captain selects 
a new one, after consulting the sponsor 
and the Safety Club. 

The captain selects as his successor a 
sixth-grade pupil; one that has served at 
least one year as a patrolman. The lieu- 
tenant selects as his successor a sixth- 
grade pupil with one semester of experi- 
ence. The sergeants select as their succes- 
sors, pupils from either the fifth or the 
sixth grade, who have served, or are serv- 
ing as patrolmen. The patrolmen select 
any pupil from the fifth or sixth grade 
meeting the qualifications. We find that 
this method of selection keeps a group of 
boys together who are interested in each 
other, and their duties as Safety Patrol 
boys. 

Directly, we have profited much by our 
Safety Patrol by lessening the number of 
accidents and gaining better student co- 
operation; less and fewer problems on 
the playground and in the washrooms 
and a greater respect for freedom and 
trust, and most of all, greater recognition 
for those in authority. 

Indirectly, we have started on the road 
to a great accomplishment; that is, per- 
sonal neatness. The Safety Patrol boys, 
being idols of the school, must be careful 
of their appearance. Then the other boys 
of the school have been taking a little 
more care of their hair and dress because 
the Safety Patrol boys do. Heretofore, 
this was one of the chief problems of the 
school. The Safety Patrol has solved it. 

If every elementary school would or- 
ganize a Safety Patrol, or improve their 
patrol by organizing it into a Safety Club, 
I am sure they would find that it will add 
greatly to the school as a whole. 

For information concerning the organi- 
zation of the Safety Patrol, you may 
write the A. A. A., Pennsylvania Avenue 
at 17th Street, Washington, D. C., or your 
local Automobile Club. 
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JANUARY, 


Now Is the Time for Federal Aid 
For Southern Schools 


Part One 


ts Is before the Congress 
of the United States legislation intended 
to diminish in part the great and growing 
inequalities existing among the states in 
ability to support public education. There 
is a chance that this legislation will be 
made into law. The bill would most 
likely pass the Senate, those best informed 
in Washington think, but it will not pass 
in the House, probably not even be re- 
ported out of committee, unless a very 
vigorous demand is made for its passage 
by the school people, and the lay friends 
of public education of the states which 
will benefit most. 


Because of the fact that this fall and 
winter constitute a most critical period in 
the struggle for federal aid to education, 
every teacher and administrator in the 
Southern States should: 


1. Familiarize himself thoroughly with the 
need and arguments for federal aid 

2. Familiarize himself thoroughly with objec- 
tions that have been raised and the answers 
to them 

. Contact the representatives and senators of 
his state to the U. S. Congress, point out the 
needs for aid and urge their support for the 
bill in the coming Congress 


Ww 


It is the purpose of this article to: 


1. Summarize the needs for federal aid 

2. Describe briefly the present pending federal 
legislation and its status 

3. Show how the state of Kentucky would 
benefit by passage of the Thomas-Harrison 
Bill 


By Harv R. DouGc ass, 


Kenan Professor of Education, 
University of North Carolina 


4, Review briefly the arguments advanced 
against federal aid and to show that most 
of them are not sound and are based in a 
large part upon actual ignorance of what the 
bill contains 


THE NEED FOR FEDERAL AID 


There are two principal factors which 
have for years operated to bring about 
gross inequalities among the states to sup- 
port education: (1) the increased costs 
of public education and (2) the growing 
differences between the states in wealth 
and income. In 1905, we spent less than 
a half billion dollars on public education. 
By 1930, this had increased six fold—to 
almost three billion dollars—and in 1940 
the expenditures are at that peak again. 
The total state and local tax bill for the 
United States is now in the neighborhood 
of $7,500,000,000, approximately four 
and one-half times as great as it was a 
quarter century ago. 


The rising costs of education and other 
governmental services have not rested with 
equal weight upon the states. Nearly two- 
thirds of all state and local tax revenues 
and nearly three-fourths of all school reve- 
nues are raised by a property tax. But an 
increasing proportion of our wealth no 
longer is in the form of real estate. It 
exists in the form of bonds, stocks, cor- 
poration securities, and private profes- 
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sional and business incomes. Unlike real 
estate, these forms of property and sources 
of income are very unevenly divided among 
the states, being concentrated largely in 
the cities and a few large financial and 
industrial states. That the states vary 
widely in their wealth in these latter areas 
is illustrated in the following table: 


TABLE I 
ANNUAL INCOME PER CHILD FOR 
CERTAIN STATES 
Annual Income Per Child 


State 6 to 17 Years of Age* 
21S eee eee 4.299 
SR CC ee 4,265 
Massachusetts .....................--- 3.907 
United States ...................-.... 2.481 
8, Ne 1.528 
oer 1.458 
[OO ) ees 1.427 
UDI ne te 1.272 
LOT cf ARC en ee 1.262 
NER eS 1.263 
LAS Qa ee 1.164 
South Carolina ...................... 1.073 
ADC) eee 1.018 
North Carolina .................-.- .999 
eT .930 


* From estimates of the National Bureay of Eco- 
nomic Research. 


Some states have annual incomes per 
child to be educated of more than four 
times that of other states, but none among 
the eleven Southern states averages more 
than half that of the eleven highest states. 
In wealth per child enrolled in school, the 
states range from $21,582 per child to $2,- 
819 per child, a ratio of almost eight to 
one. If there were to be deducted the 
wealth behind the taxes necessary to sup- 
port such essential services as police and 
fire protection, the courts and the like, the 
discrepancies between the states in their 
ability to support such services as educa- 
tion, health, and libraries would be almost 
unbelievably great. 
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The President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education has shown that one state has a 
per capita tax-paying ability twelve times 
as great as that of another and that the 
twelve richest states can raise with the 
same effort four times as much revenue as 
the twelve poorest states. 


DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENDITURES AMONG THE 
STATES 


These differences between the states in 
economic ability are unfortunately re- 
flected in such things as per pupil expendi- 
tures for education, average teachers’ sala- 
ries, and average length of school term. 

That intolerable differences in funds 
available for education exist among the 
states is shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 
PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES FOR 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE 
CERTAIN STATES 1935-36 


State Per Pupil 
BS Bn ar ree eta Bl a on ee $134 
NPE: [pace age ue gi ed eR ER DA 128 
OTT EC TA ee ba eal er Soe Ee 116 
New Jerscy -.......... likens ababia machi 108 
United States Average ............................ 74 
REG te ates oe ee hte 55 
LTO rte |S See een ee ee ee ne Re oe ee eRe 54 
(COREA Cr iia Re nace ae ee 45 
COUTTS 1 2 RR ea en ee 42 
ETRE ECT 39 
NN eis sclalenatsysanaivoieinmineconiicarindixs 39 
Serie he C00 (C1 ena a ee 37 
PUEDE) Sa ee ee 36 
I ic prio atheros asinemesios 31 
SP Cre le, C2100) (1c), Eee eee 31 
ALLE 11 En ee eae eS Oe 28 
IE iconiiainisecsniai bsinasintiincinbiieibins 28 
WANe URSA eet eee cn ee 25 


Similar differences exist with respect to 
teachers’ salaries. Teachers in New York 
are paid annually on the average more 


than three times as much as the average | 
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- white teacher in Kentucky and several TABLE IV 
: other Southern States and more than six NUMBER OF DAYS IN SCHOOL 
mn times as much as the average Negro TERM 1935-36 
ine teacher in several states maintaining sepa- Number of Days 
_ rate schools. In a number of Southern —Séate in School Term 
- states which are already taxing themselves — Dakota -...-----ocs------eeeeccs ps 
more heavily in proportion to their wealth sine _  alanineniiinimas ‘ = 
than the states in the rest of the country, a ee 186 
the average daily wage of the white Olio ......ccccccecccseeccescseeeceeeene 183 
teacher is less than $2.00. TE ee ee 181 
DY CLA WALES cian ctdcncssnsteuecaenciensasasee 181 
TABLE III ne 181 
in | AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF Washington 3 
re- TEACHERS IN CERTAIN 
di- STATES 1935-36 United States ......0.20...ceceeececeeeeeeeee 173 
Ja- State Salary ad 
Mew Yak ...................................., $2,414 Cun a L772 
District @F Cobian .q.....nc.-.csssccceccnnscenseee 2,376 TEXAS -.-...----n-eeceencceescescnesseeecnenneets 169 
ads BU I ictacciotinsiccsitenssssvansodvaemicnnniinentions 1,864 Virginia -.....-ecoecceeeeeeesceeceneene 169 
the III: <3.:55.1 00: scelmnaliceceisrasaticimobabulein 1,834 Tennessee asinine 165 
co 1,776 DN: CONTRI anaes sseeiavetnsnicanes 161 
TO ERT LT 1,769 GOOPIA nn nneeeneenneceeeecnnensneeeee 159 
ONS Ea 1,664 Louisiana —.....--------eeeeeeeeeeceee 158 
| DYE EES21  eeet e 12555 Kentucky wanaasneaenassnsnnnacatacecsnsenseses 157 
SS 1,549 South Corolina —.................... 153 
a Si II icsiasnsrsavtceselenidnnanasiecie 150 
: IATA 2 occa tech d fa een th Mead opera in 1521 ee, 138 
upil , I ee 132 
: SS en 1,283 
6 | ESE eee te a nena eee ae ae 941 By what principle of justice is a boy or 
8 I caeiceiin pucieunininaneronrenhaenneoniontentia 905 girl by reason of his birth in Kentucky 
4 Me aed sical ac aceeaea a eatetealinanniaias pe or any other Southern state deserving of 
Kentucky -ovovcccncccnncn, 787 ™eétely the poorest paid teachers, the 
5 —_—..... 783 shortest school term, and the lowest per 
: TO NE siccserisshidccnnseiicebtassiseintes 735 capita expenditure for his schooling to be 
5 —— "alleles aaa 718 found in the entire nation? 
9 a or SIR AEN na In Kentucky as in practically every 
9 GeO gia ooo eeeeeceeeeeceeevessseesss..... 587 Southern state and several other states in 
of Re ee 571 the Union, if all the money raised for 
7 PI i ict aaten eet at 504 highways, health education, police and 
1 fire protection, and all other purposes by 
»g Likewise serious differences in the state and local taxes were spent on edu- 
28 length of school term exist among the cation, it would not provide as much per 
25 states as are shown in Table IV. child as is now spent for education in the 
+ to The typical Kentucky youngster has a_ section of the country made up of the 
york | School term a month or more less than twenty-five wealthiest states. 
nore | Cach of the eight states at the top of the _In addition to the relative economic in- 
rage list. One naturally raises the question— ability of the Southern states to support 
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schools, these states are responsible for 
the education of a disproportionately 
large number of children. In the south- 
eastern states there are a little more than 
600 children of the ages of 5-17 years of 
age for every 1,000 adults as compared 
to 500 in the northwestern section of the 
United States, 430 in the middle western 
states, and 420 in the northeast and 340 
in the far West. 


THE BILL NOW 
BEFORE CONGRESS 


The legislation now before Congress is 
in the form of the Larabie House Bill and 
the Senate Bill 1305 introduced by Sena- 
tor Thomas, of Utah, and Harrison, of 
Mississippi. These bills provide for fed- 
eral aid as follows: 


“index of educational load’ in the bill is 
defined as to the ratio of the number of 
inhabitants 5 to 19 years of age to the 
total number of such inhabitants of the 
nation, counting each rural child as 1.4 


inhabitants. For each state an “index of 
financial ability” has been worked out. The 
basis of apportionment, which is referred 
to as the “index of financial need” is de- 
termined by subtracting from the “index 
of educational load” 85% of the “index 
of financial ability.” Sixty-three million 
of the seventy million dollars to be appro- 
priated for the first year of the bill would 
be distributed on that basis. Five million 
would be distributed on the basis of the 
number of adults of more than twenty 
years of age, and two million dollars on 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED BY SENATE BILL 1305 


Title I. Grants to States for the Improvement of 
Public Elementary and Secondary Schools: 


Pt. 1. General Federal Aid...................... .. 
PE: 2. Improved Teacher Preparation......... 
Pt. 3. Construction of School Buildings..... 


Pt. 4. Administration of State Depart- 
ments of Education 





Title II. Grants to States for Adult Education..... 


Title III. Grants to States for Rural Library 
Service .... 





Title IV. Grants for Co-operative Educational 
Research and Demonstrations and for Ad- 


CUTE T 1 Ce ee ee ae 


Title V. Education of Children Residing on 


Federal Reservations and at Foreign Stations. 


Total appropriations authorized............... 


The basis for apportioning these funds 
is slightly complicated but is not difficult 
to understand. The funds for the most 
part are to be distributed on the dual 
basis of educational need and of lack of 
financial ability. Educational need called 


FISCAL YEAR 
1940 1941 1942 1943 
(In millions of dollars) 


1944 1945 


ne 40 60 80 100 120 140 
aren 2 “ 6 6 6 6 
= 20 30 30 30 30 30 


pola 5 10 15 15 15 15 


the basis of the number of rural inhabi- 
tants of the state. 


On the next page is given amount and 
per cent of amount to be received the first 
year and the sixth year by each of the 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPORTIONMENT OF GRANTS TO STATES 


STATE 


United States ....... : 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
(CALL PEST 21 1 ee Oe eae en a ree . 
[61 (coc 1 Bae RE Pe eC eo 
Georgia 
LLP CCE: MRS gee OPN we eee nee 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
WSS CCLE R= th ce 
Michigan 
NUN Aili pnideiteninstsinn vcnsiceciteanotvenentin lection 
co A TR RETA TN 
its [ECT AGS Cc | SAE eo ee ee 

















RODEN Ot ce tpt aria te ede te 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 7” 
SOuth Carona: o2:..-0csscccnsesccozecece 
(LOVES) ee ee eee eee 
NE siiitysimsiteesntapetncgsiistenniaiesagicesababeis 








Southeastern states and the amount to be 
received by eight wealthy states. 


Note that New York with its popula- 
tion of more than twelve million receives 
less than one-half as much as Kentucky 
and that Illinois with its population of 
eight million receives a little more than 
one-fourth as much as Tennessee. 


Kentucky would in the first year re- 
ceive $3,351,234. If only one-half of this 
were spent upon increased teachers’ sala- 
ries, it would result in an immediate in- 
crease in average annual salary of almost 
$90 per teacher. Five years later, Ken- 
tucky’s share would amount approximately 
to $10,000,000. A large share of this 
would be available for teachers’ salaries. 
If two-thirds of it were spent for increased 
teachers’ salaries, it would mean an in- 
crease in annual salary of almost $300 a 
teacher. 
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TOTAL APPORTIONMENT TO EACH STATE 


Amount Amount 
First Year Per Cent Sixth Year 
(Approximations) 

$70,000,000 100 $208,000,000 
4,155,157 5.94 12,000,000 
2,871,862 4.10 8,400,000 
619,122 .88 1,800,000 
540,343 By 7 1,600,000 
3,982,890 5.69 11,800,000 
865,673 124 2,600,000 
3,351,234 4.79 10,000,000 
2,559,913 3.65 7,500,000 
441,962 .63 1,200,000 
1,772,153 2.63 5,200,000 
3,397,540 4.85 10,000,000 
444,422 .64 1,300,000 
1,328,166 1.90 3,800,000 
4,548,238 6.50 13,500,000 
1,137,605 1.63 3,300,000 
2,991,268 3.99 8,800,000 
2,629,451 3.76 7,800,000 
2,994,976 4,28 8,800,000 
3,232,914 4.62 9,000,000 
2,716,966 3.88 5,100,000 


In addition to the increase in teachers’ 
salaries with all that it means for better 
teachers, for better schools, and for justice 
to the teacher, federal aid would also pro- 
vide nearly two million dollars a year for 
more and better buildings, nearly a million 
for adult education, nearly four hundred 
thousand a year for institutions training 
teachers, a similar amount for rural libra- 
ries, and more than a hundred thousand 
dollars for the state department of educa- 
tion. Any Kentuckian who visualizes these 
great possibilities for education in the 
state, so badly needed, without expressing 
an earnest desire to see the passage of the 
Thomas-Harrison-Larabie legislation is, 
indeed, an odd person. Every teacher 
who understands what the bill means 
should be willing to work to bring about 
the passage of such legislation. 
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Every teacher, every principal, every 
superintendent should get into action at 
once calling on and writing to his repre- 
sentatives in Congress, stimulating boards 
of education, P. T. A. groups, Kiwanis 
Clubs, Rotary Clubs, literary, musical, 
dramatic, art, and all sorts of groups of 
men and women interested in promoting 
the cultural life of the state, to pass reso- 
lutions and to forward them to represen- 
tatives in Congress. It seems very appar- 
ent that some Southern senators and 
representatives have not read these bills, 
do not understand them, and have been 
misinformed about them by unscrupulous 
opponents of public education, and that 
they do not believe the school people of 
the South are very much interested in the 
legislation. 


In the next issue of the JOURNAL, the 
arguments advanced against the legisla- 
tion will be reviewed and the fallacies of 
the objections to the bill pointed out. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN Book ComPpaANy—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


THE EcoNomMy Company—C. E. Hauer, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky 
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D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, 1512 Virginia Street, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY—J.__ T. 
Miracle, 500 Jackson Street, George- 
town, Kentucky. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN CoMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


THE McCorMIcK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon 
ard A. Prowant, Louisville, Kentucky. 


A. J. Nystrom & COMPANY—Mr. J. W. Ire- 
land, Frankfort, Ky. 


Row, PETERSON & ComMPANY—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 


ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 


SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Lucy Smith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


WorL_pD Book ENCyYCLoPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 
Drive, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Kentucky). 


168 Brae 
(Central 


WorLp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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> that some (should 
we say a few or many) of the teachers are 
not familiar with the work of the N. E. A. 
Committee on Equal Opportunity, the 
writer is making a few introductory and 
explanatory statements. This committee 
was created by the N. E. A. through a 
resolution which reads: That a committee 
of men and women be appointed to make 
a thorough study of discriminations be- 
cause of sex, race, color, belief, residence, 
or economic or marital status, with partic- 
ular reference to the teaching profession. 
Four reports made thus far have been 
published, namely, Variations in Personnel 
Practice Affecting Teachers, Status of the 
Married Woman Teacher, Progress and 
Problems in Equal Pay for Equal Work, 
and Protecting the Employment Status of 
Women. Because of the work of other 
committees and agencies, this committee 
has limited its work to equal opportunity 
for teachers. Each state has been requested 
to set up a committee to work with the 
N. E. A. core committee. Each state also 
has N. E. A. advisory committee mem- 
bers.” 


The writer is not attempting to sum- 
marize the work of this N. E. A. commit- 
tee to date, but rather to call attention to a 
few of the findings, and make suggestions 
that may be of interest to each state. Such 
questions as, “Why an N. E. A. Commit- 
tee on Equal Opportunity? Do teachers 
have unequal opportunities, and if so, 
what are they? and What can we, as 
teachers do about it?—these should con- 
cern all teachers. 


The marital status of teachers has been 
confined largely to the women teachers in 


+ Notes will be found at end of article. 
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Equal Opportunity tor Teachers 


By R. L. Hunrt,}* 


New Mexico State College, 
Silver City, New Mexico 


recent years; however, back in 1690 the 
following statement was included in the 
instructions to the board relative to secur- 
ir.g a schoolmaster: “as cheap as they can 
—provided they hire a single man and not 
a man with a family.” 


In 1931 married women were refused 
employment in 77% of 1500 city school 
systems. Legal sanction of the right to 
marry is granted women in only seventeen 
states and the District of Columbia, while 
five states have denied this right by law. 
Anti-marriage clauses may be found in 
many district contracts. 


Age is becoming more of a factor due 
to tenure laws. Compulsory retirement at 
a specified age, regardless of efficiency, 
without provision for retirement annuities, 
should concern all teachers. 


Citizenship requirements are being 
stressed more than formerly. Such factors 
as school level, sex, and regional differ- 
ences are playing important parts in 
teacher selection, retention, and salary. 
Relatives of board members, and in some 
cases of the superintendent, are now 
barred in seventeen states, and five others 
permit such employment only upon the 
unanimous vote of the board. 

Race, political, and religious affiliations 
are not supposed to be factors in teacher 
selection. In fact, laws prohibiting such 
discriminations are found in many states, 
however, actual practices may reveal the 
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need for further efforts to enforce laws, 
or have new ones added. 

The question that should concern every 
teacher is this—How or in what way do 
or may these variations in personnel prac- 
tices affect the teachers as a group, and 
me as an individual ? 

The second report of the Committee on 
Equal Opportunity is on the Status of the 
Married Woman Teacher. Those per- 
sonally interested and those who may be 
potentially interested should read this 
pamphlet. The following summary state- 
ments are from the report: Court decisions 
have upheld the right of women to marry 
and continue teaching; comparative 
studies of efficiency of married and un- 
married women have shown no superiority 
for either; eugenic arguments have been 
no more valid than economic ones; indi- 
vidual merit and merit only should de- 
termine the status of the married women 
teacher. 

The single salary schedule is gaining 
some, and there is evidence that the differ- 
ences between elementary, junior high, 
and senior high teachers are being re- 
duced. In 63 cities with the single salary 
plan, the median elementary teacher’s 
salary was about 85 per cent of that of 
the high school, while the percentage for 
cities without the single salary schedule 
was only 75. 

The N. E. A. platform has long since 
contended that teachers of equivalent train- 
ing and experience should receive equal 
pay, regardless of sex. Several states have 
laws forbidding salary - discriminations 
against women teachers; however, the 
average salary for women was below that 
of the men in all of the states where com- 
parative data were assembled. The per 
cent that women teachers average salary 
is of men teachers ranged from 78 to 98. 
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An analysis of schedules of 267 cities 
(over 30,000) from 43 states shows that 
69 schools located in 22 states make a 


differential for men. A comparison of 
elementary and high school teachers’ salar- 
ries shows that, in cities from 2,500 to 5,- 
000 the former group is only 77.7 per cent 
as large as the latter group. In cities of 
100,000 and over the per cent is 83. 


A comparison of the salaries of alumni, 
after seven years in the field, by regions 
shows the per cent that the women’s sala- 
ries are of the men’s as follows: south— 
61.85; north—67.24; west—71.40; east— 
78.14; and the average for the U. S— 
72.36. 


The average salary of teachers, includ- 
ing principals and supervisors in 1936-37 
was $1,283, ranging from $504 in Ar- 
kansas to $2,414 in New York.® 


TheN. E. A. Committee on Equal Oppor- 
tunity is not a legislative body, neither 
does it make recommendations; however, 
the following questions may be worth con- 
sidering by all teachers: (1) Are there 
evidences of a lack of equal opportunity 
for teachers in our state, city, or district? 
(2) Do teachers’ salaries compare favor- 
ably with those employed in other fields? 
(3) Are unjust restrictions placed upon 
teachers? (4) What can and should we 
do to enlighten the public upon the gen- 
eral subject of equal opportunity ? 


NOTES 


*Dr. R. L. Hunt of New Mexico State College is 
a member of the N. E. A. core committee on Equal 
Opportunity and regional director for the South and 
far west states. He is also vice-president of the 
N. E. A. 


? The N. E. A. Advisory Committee members have 
been requested to form a tentative state committee in 
states that do not have a Committee on Equal Oppor- 
tunity. 


* Gives work and average salary for the state in 
each case where article is used. 
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The Place and Organization of 
Clubs in High School 


Crs SCHOOL OF TODAY is 


confronted with the problem of providing 
opportunities for students of varied char- 
acteristics and individualities to develop 
fully and prepare themselves to confront 
life situations successfully. All too fre- 
quently high school graduates leave the 
Commencement program and turn to face 
the battles of existence, only to find them- 
selves cut in molds exactly like hundreds 
of other bright-eyed young men and 
women who are likewise struggling to 
make their presence known in the general 
scheme of things. 

This problem is not a new one to educa- 
tors today. That adjustments are being 
made to meet the situation is evidenced by 
broadened curricula throughout the high 
schools of the country. Subjects such as 
cooking, sewing, mechanical drawing, 
metal arts, home arts, and benchwork, 
are fast becoming recognized as desirable 
and of value in enabling the student to 
make intelligent adjustments to his en- 
vironment. 

There is a very definite need for a care- 
fully planned club program in the high 
school. Nowhere is there a better oppor- 
tunity offered for the presentation of real 
life situations. Furthermore, aid may be 
given a student in developing such indi- 
vidual talents and abilities which might 
otherwise remain dormant. 

In addition, children of the adolescent 
age are naturally gregarious. They will, 
therefore, identify themselves with some 
definite group. An acceptance of this 
fact, and the practice of careful planning 
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By MILDRED WHITE RIGsBY, 


Ashland Senior High School, 
Ashland, Kentucky 


in the matter of club organization should 
enable the high school faculty to present 
to the students a variety of opportunities 
for wholesome group activities. 

The general purpose of clubs may be 
stated briefly as follows: 


1. To provide for gregarious instincts 
of adolescents through a well organized 
and directed program of school clubs. 


2. To lead pupils through these well- 
directed club activities to a knowledge and 
appreciation of the social and educational 
advantages that participation in these 
types of school activities will bring them. 


3. To provide an outlet for adolescent 
enthusiasm through a well directed and 
guided social program. 


4. To stimulate a desirable school 
spirit and interest in the schools activities 
in general, both curricular and extra- 
curricular. 


5. To stimulate initiative in wise and 
capable leadership and in intelligent 
followship. 


6. To aid the pupil in finding himself 
and in discovering a hobby which will 
help him to enjoy profitably his leisure 
hours. 


7. To provide a means for universal 
pupil participation in the schools program 
of activities. 
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8. To teach pupils to do better the 
many desirable school and community 
activities in which they participate now 
and in later life.1 


In order to permit students to identify 
themselves with others of similar interests, 
the club program should follow the elec- 
__ytive plan. Invitational clubs tend to en- 
“ courage a non-democratic attitude on the 
part of students, and are generally con- 
sidered undesirable for high schools. 

Three plans for organizing the student 
body into clubs have been tried at the Ash- 
land Senior High School. All three per- 
mit the student to join the club of his 
choice insofar as possible. 


PLAN I 


1. A Committee on Clubs, composed of 
three members of the high school faculty, 
was appointed by the principal. 

2. This committee drew up and pre- 
sented to each student the following appli- 
cation for club membership: 


APPLICATION FOR CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


Note carefully the following information: 


a. Each student may belong to one club. 
(Girls may join Girl Reserves and one 
other club.) 

b. ,If you do not wish to join a club, write 
“Study Hall” in the blank indicating first 
choice. 

List below your first, second, and third choice 
of clubs. 


OSC ee ee 
CU CUE ¢ | ¢ re 
LOT CUE c | Cn 


* Roemer, J., Allen C. F., and Yarnell, D.A., Basic 
Student Activities, Silver, Burdett and Company, 
N. Y., p. 205. 


3. After each student had filled out one 
of these blanks, the Committee on Clubs 
sorted the applications, assigning students 
to the club of first choice wherever possi- 
ble. After membership in a club had 
reached the maximum of thirty, the 
second, and then third choice was con- 
sidered. Preference was shown only to 
those students who had belonged to a club 
the previous year and who wished to con- 
tinue in membership in that club. Owing 
to the variety and number of clubs, in- 
stances were rare in which first or second 
choice could not be granted. 


4. An assembly of the entire student 
body was held at which time students 
were informed of their club assignments 
and dismissed to meet with the club 
sponsor. 


5. Students who did not wish to join 
a club were permitted to remain in the 
auditorium for a study period. 


6. During the following week pupils 
who were in the study period who had 
been absent when applications had been 
filled out were given an opportunity to 
join clubs which were still open. 

7. No student was permitted to change 
from one club to another without per- 
mission from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Clubs. 


PLAN II. 
1. A procedure similar to Plan I, was 
followed with the following variation: 


Instead of calling a meeting of the 
entire student body in order to inform the 
students of their assignment, the com- 
mittee, after noting on each blank the 
club to which the student had been as- 
signed, then re-arranged the blanks into 
home groups. These were then given to 
the home room teacher who informed 
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the student of his club assignment. It 
was found that this change lessened con- 
fusion and saved time when assignments 
were made. 


PLAN III 


In carrying out the third plan, the fol- 
lowing announcement was sent to each 
home room: 


This week is “‘Join-a-Club Week.” If you 
wish to change clubs, or join a club, see the 
club sponsor sometime this week and apply for 
membership. No student will be permitted to 
join a club after Friday of this week without 
special permission from the Committee on 


Clubs. 


Vacancies are limited. Join the club of your 
choice before it is closed. 


After a careful survey of the results of 
each plan, it was evident the Plan III was 
most effective for several reasons: 


1. It affords the club sponsor the oppor- 
tunity to interview prospective members 
and explain to them the aims and char- 
acteristics of the club. 


2. By leaving the making of the appli- 
cation to the student’s initiative, it seems 
to increase his respect for, and raise his 
value of, club membership. 


The club program should be representa- 
tive of as many varied interests as possible 
in order to appeal to all members of the 
student body. The following list may be 
of service to those who have not chosen 
a club to sponsor: 


Manual Training Salesmanship 
Travel Nature Study 
Choral Fn ¥ 

French Booster 

Latin Jr. Red Cross 
Spanish College Relations 
Grammar Hobby 
Knitting Garden 
Crochet Landscaping 
Commercial Bird 
JANUARY, 


Butterfly Health 
Current Events Math 
Journalism Library 
te ft Fine Arts 
andcra ; 
Good Manners Paes 
Mytholo Football 
y by 
Dramatics Basketball 
Aviation Tennis 
Girl Reserves Track 
Rifle Team (Boys) Citizenship 
Rifle Team (Girls) Service 
Newspaper Tumbling 
Indoor Sports Archery 
Radio Needlecraft 
Chemistry Interior Decorating 


The club program should answer the 
needs of the students. A cut and dried 
list of clubs, handed to the student year 
after year, will discourage interest and 
destroy initiative. Much of the immeasur- 
able energy of youth may, through the 
medium of high school clubs, be directed 
to promote activities which are worth while 
to the individual student, his school, and 
his community. Many of our leaders in 
community life today “found themselves” 
through participation in a club program 
in school. 

It is evident that no club program can 
be a success if the teacher is compelled to 
sponsor a club as a part of his duties. 
Club sponsorship should be entirely volun- 
tary, but every educator should realize the 
importance of clubs in the school, and 
should do his part to make this phase of 
extra-curricular activities as extensive and 
effective as possible. 





Idleness is the key of beggary. 
—Spurgeon. 





K. E. A. CONVENTION 
Louisville, April 17-20, 1940 
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N. E. A. 


NOMINEES FOR PRESIDENT 
OF THE A.A\S.A. 


on FOLLOWING have been 
nominated for the presidency of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators: Homer W. Anderson, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Nicholas Bauer, New Orleans, 
La.; Sidney B. Hall, Richmond, Va.; E. 
W. Jacobsen, Oakland, Calif.; and Car- 
roll R. Reed, Minneapolis, Minn. The 
names of these candidates appear on the 
final ballot recently mailed to all active 
members of the Department. 


GOOD EDUCATIONAL 
PRACTICES 


Irvin A. Wilson, President of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, 
has announced that the theme of his Mon- 
day afternoon program at the St. Louis 
convention, February 26, 1940, will be, 
“What Good Educational Practices Can 
Be Found in Our Elementary Schools?” 
Dr. Maycie Southhall, Professor of Educa- 
tion, George Peabody College, and Dr. 
William H. Burton, of Harvard, will be 
the chief speakers. 


NEW SECRETARY APPOINTED 


Miss Ruth Cunningham has recently 
been appointed the new Executive Secre- 
tary of the N. E. A. Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
succeeding Miss Edna Simmons who 
served in this capacity for three months 
while on temporary leave of absence 
from the District of Columbia School 
System. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
AT ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 


President Ben G. Graham plans to have 
eighteen discussion group meetings at the 
St. Louis convention. They will be or- 
ganized in six general divisions, each in 
charge of a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Department. The gen- 
eral topics and chairmen of the six di- 
visions are: ‘Educational Policy,” John 


A. Sexson, Pasadena, Calif.; “Public 
School Business Administration,” Jesse H. 
Mason, Canton, Ohio; “The Small 


School,” J. W. Ramsey, Ft. Smith, Ark.; 
“Secondary Education,” William J. Hamil- 
ton, Oak Park, Ill.; “Occupational Adjust- 
ment,” Homer W. Anderson, Omaha, 
Nebr.; and “Special Education,” J. C. 
Cochran, San Antonio, Texas. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 
YEARBOOK 


The 1940 Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, is 
now in the final stages of preparation, and 
will be available about February 10th. 
The Commission which is issuing this 
volume met at Chicago late in October to 
review the manuscript and make final re- 
visions. ‘The members of the Commis- 
sion are: Henry H. Hill, Lexington, Ky., 
chairman; Homer W. Anderson, Omaha, 
Nebr.; William H. Bristow, Shippensburg, 
Pa.; J. E. Bryan, Birmingham, Ala.; H. M. 
Ivy, Meridian, Miss.; Charles H. Lake, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Amos E. Neyhart, State 
College, Pa.; James M. Spinning, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; and Albert W. Whitney, New 
York City. 
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January K. €. A. Honor Roll, 1940 

























































































Counties Superintendent Independent District Superintendent 
DAVIESS E. W. Richmond BENTON Tullus Chambers 
EDMONSON Earl C. Reed BEVIER-CLEATON I. L. Baker 
HARRISON W.L. Case Cave City D. P. Curry 
HICKMAN Vera Beckham East BERNSTADT R. C. Miller 
KENTON J. A. Caywood FERGUSON SCHOOLS, LURETHA......A. H. Freer 
LESLIE J. D. Begley GREENSBURG J. H. Sanders 
MARION Hugh C. Spalding KINGs MOUNTAIN E. C. Mullins 
MARSHALL Holland Rose LIVERMORE L. C. Taylor 
McCREARY. Wm. O. Gilreath OwENSBORO J. L. Faust 
MUHLENBERG Robert H. Shaver PINEVILLE J. L. Lair 
SIMPSON Herbert Foster STANFORD. J. T. Embry 
100% COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
Schools Principal Schools Principal 
EASTERN Ky. STATE TEACHERS JUNCTION City HIGH 
COLLEGE FACULTY, RICH- ; SCHOOL Earl Cocanougher 
MOND H. L. Donovan LIVINGSTON GRADED AND HIGH 
EMERSON SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE....Lillian Logan SCHOOLS Walter Chesnut 
STEPHEN FOSTER SCHOOL, MASONIC HOME SCHOOL..............+--+ Belle Ford 
LOUISVILLE Elizabeth Wells MURRAY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JoHN H. Heywoop, FACULTY J. H. Richmond 
LOUISVILLE Elma Kohnhorst PARKSVILLE SCHOOL..............--- Harlan Kriener 
J. STODDARD JOHNSTON, UNION COLLEGE FACULTY, 
| ne Lillian Logan BARBOURVILLE C. Boatman 
WN. 6. A. Honor Rall ~~ January, 1940 
BULLITT COUNTY............---+-- W.H. McFarland CATLETTsBURG CiTy SCHOOLG.......... Carl Hicks 
HARDIN COUNTY..........-.--20--0++ G. C. Burkhead Newport City SCHOOLG.............- A. D. Owens 





Annual Meeting of the National 
Association of Deans of Women 


(Continued from page 19) 


Work; Daniel A. Prescott, Commissioner 
on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education; and Clarence A. 
Dykstra, President of the University of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Lindeman’s subject will 
be, ““Today’s Society and Education”; Mr. 
Prescott’s, “The Role of Education in 
Emotional Adjustment’; and that of Mr. 
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Dykstra, “The Requirements for Citizen- 
ship in a Democracy.” 

At the banquet on Friday evening, Miss 
Mildred McAfee, the president of Welles- 
ley College, will be the speaker. Miss 
McAfee’s subject will be “Impersonality 
in Education for Citizenship.” 

The Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women, of which Miss Catherine Morat, 
dean of girls of the Atherton High School 
in Louisville, is president, is a member 
organization of the National Association - 
of Deans of Women. 
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FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
IN FRANCE 


In RECENT YEARS numer- 
ous private elementary schools have been 
opened by foreigners either in France or in 
French colonies. Italians, often under the 
protection of their consuls, were particu- 
larly active in establishing schools which 
served the purpose of Fascist propaganda. 
On May 11, 1939, M. Jean Zay, Minister 
of National Education, issued a Circular 
to the provincial schools authorities draw- 
ing their attention to the fact that under 
existing legislation no foreigner may open 
a school in France. According to the cir- 
cular existing facilities for the education 
of foreign children in public elementary 
schools are perfectly adequate, foreign 
children enjoying the same privileges as 
French children. In special cases French 
public schools may arrange extra-curricu- 
lar courses in the language of the foreign 
children. M. Zay furthermore points out 
that foreign schools organized on the 
premises of foreign consulates cannot 
claim diplomatic immunity, but fall under 
the stipulations of the law forbidding such 
schools to be opened by foreigners. 

These restrictions do not apply to the 
temporary school establishments in which 
Spanish refugee teachers are instructing a 
fraction of the tens of thousands of Span- 
‘ish children stranded in France as a result 
of the Franco victory.—L’Ecole libératrice. 


ae 


WORLD 


= EDUCATION 


SWEDISH DEMOCRACY 


T HE FOUNDATIONS of Swed- 
ish democracy must be solid enough to 
bear whatever the needs of the future may 
require to build on them and so all that 
makes for the moral and intellectual prog- 
ress of the Swedish nation must be most 
carefully watched over; one of the most 
important of these elements is the educa- 
tion of the rising generation. 

“In a true democracy, every individual 
should have the fullest opportunity, with- 
out distinction of rank or station, of de- 
veloping his natural abilities and acquit- 
ing knowledge and skill for the highest 
good of citizen and state.’—From a te- 
port of the 20th Conference of Sveriges 
Folkskollararférbund, Bulletin Trimes- 


triel, Paris. 
co 


AN INTER-AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 

A REAL inter-American uni- 
versity, so located, staffed, and equipped 
as to be readily available for students of 
all North and South America, is a new 
proposal. 

The institution would be set up as a 
series of graduate schools built upon the 
foundation of the already existing Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. A commission of 
American educators have drawn the plan, 
which would include enlargement of the 
present School of Tropical Medicine, and 
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schools of tropical agriculture, economics 
and business, languages, literature, and 
history of the Americas, law, and tropical 
fisheries research. 

Most of the cost of such a great inter- 
American university would have to be 
borne, at least at first, by the United States 
Government, though it is hard to think of 
a better objective for private educational 
funds also. Establishment of such a cen- 
tral learning-point for cultural and practi- 
cal studies could be made one of the most 
mutually valuable things that could be 
done in improving inter-American rela- 
tions.—Star Journal, Pueblo, Colorado. 


VENEZUELA’S NEW 
CULTURAL CENTERS 


Some ea of the social, 
political, and economic renovation going 
on in Venezuela may be obtained from 
the fact that in the last few months four 
new centers of Venezuelan cultural life 
have been inaugurated. The first of these, 
the Audio-Visual Institute, proposes to 
film educational movies of Venezuelan life 
for exhibition in the schools as part of 
their program of visual education. The 
second is the new Normal School for 
Nurses. The third is the School of Tropi- 
cal Medicine and Experimental Surgery 
where research in tropical diseases will be 
carried on. And finally, a Museum of 
Fine Arts was recently opened to the pub- 
lic—a cultural event of first importance in 
the nation.—‘International Pedagogical 
Notes,” E/ Maestro Rural, Mexico, D. F. 


FREEDOM OF SCIENCE 


‘THe AMERICAN Committee 
for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom 
in a manifesto lists the following essen- 
tials for freedom of science: 


JANUARY, 
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1. If we are really to be “one nation, indivisi- 
ble, with liberty and justice for all,” our 
schools must provide liberty and justice for 
all, without discrimination on account of 
poverty, sex, race, or religion. 

2. Our teachers must be trained with the fullest 
consciousness of their responsibilities; they 
must be devoted to the principles of democ- 
racy and intellectual freedom and they must 
be free to inculcate their enthusiasm in the 
minds of the young. 

3. Our children and our adults must receive full 
moral and material assistance in their pursuit 
of knowledge. 

4, Our basic civil liberties of speech, press, 
assembly, and teaching must be protected. 

5. Our schools, press, and radio must present 
the facts, and the truth behind the facts, 
about our history and traditions, about the 
world in which we live, about race and cul- 
ture, without fear or malice, without sup- 
pression or distortion. 


—The School Executive, New York. 





IT COSTS SO 
~ LITTLE 





The SAFEST Place for TEACHERS 
is under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the 
“happy-go-lucky” crowd who refuse to worry about 
“rainy days.” But most teachers are not that fortu- 
nate. They have to be SURE of an income when dis- 
abled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 

Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers Every Year 

Each year one out of every five teachers loses 
time, due to illness, accident or quarantine. The very 
nature of your occupation increases the health hazard. 
Why not be safe—why not get under the T.C.U. Um- 
brella? 
do for you. 


—= Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Write today to know what the T.C.U. will 
No agent will call. 





835 T.C.U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am a white teacher interested in knowing more about 
| T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send me, without obliga- | 
tion, the whole story. 


— 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 1514—25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Established 1885. Our record of placement in all grades of educational institutions from 
University down to Kindergarten is outstanding. Write for information and 1940 forecast. 
Report your vacancies. Careful selection of applicants assured. Corresponding Agencies: 
535—5th Ave., N. Y. C.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies. 








Mathematics on the Spot 
(Continued from page 21) 


would represent an investment of $1,500. 


In the English and Social Science De- 
partments we find very little in the way of 
equipment, except maps, globes, pictures, 
etc., but when we take inventory of the 
library, we find that approximately 35 per 
cent of all books found there have been 
bought for the benefit of English and 25 
per cent for Social Science, while only 


about two per cent are related to the sub- 
ject of mathematics. 


Now suppose we look in on the Mathe- 
matics Department. While hundreds of 
dollars have been spent in each of the 
other departments, in the Mathematics 
Department we find only a broken yard 
stick and a piece of chalk tied with a piece 
of string. 


Special equipment will vitalize mathe- 


(Continued on page 48) 





Look at Textbooks Through the Eyes of Your Pupils 


THE LATEST IN GEOGRAPHY 
McConnell Geography Series 


W. R. McConnell GRADE 
Living in Country and City Three 
Living in Different Lands Four 
Living in the Americas Five 
Living Across the Seas Six 


United States in the Modern World - Seven 


A BALANCED READING PROGRAM 
Happy Road to Reading Series 


Dopp-Pitts-Garrison GRADE 
Little Friends Preprimer 
Little Friends at School Primer 
Busy Days with Little Friends One 
Outdoors and In Two 
Now and Long Ago Three 
Here and Far Away Four 
Days to Remember Five 
Pages of Adventure Six 


Nashville, Tennessee 





Rand McNally textbooks are interesting and effective because they are 
based on pupils’ interests, needs, and abilities 





RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


2009 Terrace Place Southern Division Roy J. Worthington 


MORE EMPHASIS UPON HEALTH 
Health and Safety Series 


Brownell-Ireland, et al. GRADE 
Friendly Living Three 
Happy Living Four 
Everyday Living Five 
Helpful Living Six 
Science in Living Seven 
Progress in Living Eight 


CHILD EXPERIENCE BASIS FOR 
ENGLISH 


English Experience Series 


Neville-Kelly-Thorp GRADE 
Fun with English Three 
Adventures in English Four 
English in Practice Five 
English at Work Six 
Growth in English Seven 
Mastery in English Eight 


Kentucky Representative 
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TO THE TEACHER 
WHO NEEDS A $100 LOAN 


How you can borrow $100 if you can pay back $9.77 a month 


HIS advertisement is addressed 

to the teacher who is thinking 
of getting a loan. Before you borrow 
we believe that you should ask your- 
self two questions: 1. Will a loan 
help me out of my money difficulty 
or get me in deeper? 2. Will the re- 
payment plan suit my purse? 


Choose your own payment plan 


The table below shows just how 
much you pay on a Household Fi- 
nance loan. Suppose you need $100. 
Find this amount in the first col- 
umn of the table. Then read across, 
picking out the monthly payment 
which is convenient for you to make. 
Note, for instance, that $9.77 a 
month will repay a $100 loan in full 
in twelve months. 

You may prefer to make larger 
payments and thus pay up sooner. 
Note that the sooner you repay, the 









SX SZ 


less your loan costs. Four install- 
ments of $26.61, for instance, will 
repay a $100 loan in full. The cost 
in this case is only $6.44. (All pay- 
ments shown in the table include 
the charges. You pay nothing more.) 


Borrow on your note 
You need no stocks, bonds or other 
security to borrow at Household 
Finance. You merely sign a note. 


ing and get more from their incomes, 
Household publishes.a series of prac- 
tical booklets on money management 
and better buymanship. Many 
schools and colleges use these helpful 
publications as supplementary texts 
in home economics. You are invited 
to ask for copies at your Household 
Finance branch. Or write for a list of 
the titles in the Household Finance 


SZ 


No credit inquiries are made of 
friends or relatives. You get your 
loan in a simple, private, business- 
like transaction. Ee 

Please apply for your loan at the | 
nearest Household Finance office. 
Or you may borrow by mail. The 
coupon below will bring you, without 
obligation, full information about 
this service. 


Library of Consumer Education. 
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LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
in the 3 Cities 
Listed Below 


Louisvittz, Ky. 


3rd Fl., Marion E. 


Schools use Household booklets 
To help borrowers practice budget- 
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r : 
AMOUNT YOU PAY BACK EACH MONTH Taylo Bldg 
ia Including All Charges Phone Jackson 4291 
(| 2 4 6 10 12 16 20 
i$} GET | months | months | months | months | months | months | months | months EVANSVILLE, IND. 
(_¥ loan loan loan loan loan loan loan loan Household Finance 
Ni $ 20 | $10.39 |$ 5.33 |$ 3.64 |$ 2.80 |$ 2.30 |$ 1.96 Corporation 
“| 50 | 25.96 | 13.31 9.09 | 6.98 5.72 4.88 P 
i) 70 | 36.34 | 18.63 | 12.73 9.78 | 8.02 6.84 |$ 5.38 |$ 4.51 3rd Floor, Third 
{| 100 | 51.91 | 2661 | 18.17] 13.97 | 1145] 9.77 | 7.68 | 6.43 and Main Bldg. 
W 125 | 64.89 | 33.27 | 22.72 | 17.46 | 14.31 | 12.22 9.60 | 8.05 
(| 150 | 77.86 | 39.91 | 27.26 | 2095 | 17.17 | 14.65 | 1152 | 9.65 Phone 3-3137 
175 | 9084 | 46.57 | 31.81 | 24.45 | 20.04 | 17.10 | 13.44 | 11.27 
i | 200 | 103.82 53.21 36.35 27-93 22.89 19.54 15.36 12.87 Cincinnatl, O. 
| 250 | 129.78 52 | 45.44 | 34. 28. AS ; i : 
| 300 | 155.73 | 79.83 | 54.52 | 41.90 | 34.34 | 29.31 | 23.04 | 19.30 Household Finance 
« —_— | Corporation 
ff = oy sp po Aap pore Samet te eee Oe py Bg | : “4 4 
f amouw ‘ou WL Ww ents -] ° y 
| Say oT IGat phen | of inne aac you pay charges only for the actual time you have 14th Floor Carew 
the money. Paymentsare calculated at Tower 
me eg my ob _ “2 44% per —_ . 
is less an e maximu re- e 
scribedby the Kentucky Small LoanLaw. Phone Main 1585 
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FREE BooKLeT ano 
APPLICATION BLANK 


whether you wish an im- 
mediate loan or not. You 











“Doctor of Family Finances” 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION, Incorporated . «. Loans—$20 to $300 


BEBE RRR RRR RP PRET TTRRP RP ERE eee 

Household Finance Corporation KSJ 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘How to Get a Teacher 

Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.”’ I understand this 


his coupon aym ] 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


never know when this in- DN Nata eis) nash srses a Pawan Oise Marea ene A DRM Ras 

formation will come in PRUNE eo dare ie Be eee lee Randa GbE ORISA ANA OES Ine 

handy. If loan is wanted 

now, stateamount desired. MI or ie aaa Rae RSs a ia eG acd. 4 aren a ST MI alas 3) Si alae eroxs 
Amount I wish to borrow $...........06.555- FOP evs siive Months 
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Mathematics on the Spot 
(Continued from page 46) 


matics courses just as it has the most popu- 
lar subjects in our curriculum. Some of 
the things we should add to the mathe- 
matics department to enrich our courses 
are: cross section blackboard, geometric 
models, demonstration slide rule, measur- 
ing tape, plane table, alidade, angle 
mirror, hypsometer, clinometer, magnetic 
needle compass, sextant, spirit level, level- 
ing rod, ranging poles, transit, colored 
chalk, protractor, blackboard compass, T 
square, etc. This equipment is very essen- 
tial, and fortunately, it all can be bought 
for as little as $150. This isn’t more than 
a tenth of what is spent on most other de- 
partments. 

Assuming that we have an attractive 
classroom, equipped with necessary instru- 








HAPPY HOUR 
READERS 


Appealing materials which promote 
the entire curriculum while develop- 
ing essential reading skills. 


LANGUAGE 
JOURNEYS 


A new functional series with a con- 
tent organized around other school 
subjects and daily experiences of 
children. 


JOHNSON Publishing 


Com pany . . Richmond, Virginia 
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ments and knowing that the drones are no 
longer forced into our classes, we should 
be able to do a better job of teaching, to 
a better class of students, resulting in 
a more popular subject and a more 
thorough student. 

Even though the pendulum has been 
swinging away from the field of mathe- 
matics for the past decade, it is sure to 
swing back because our high type of civili- 
zation cannot stand without the founda- 
tion of all sciences, mathematics. This is 
brought out in a quotation issued by the 
offices of United States Navy and Marine 
Corps, “‘Mathetnatics is the key and 
applied mathematics is the tool’ where- 
with man conquers the universe.’” While 
the pendulum is swinging away from 
mathematics, we mathematics teachers 
must stand our ground and fight for the 
subject whose unquestionable value we, 
above all other school people, know. 





Erika Mann 
(Continued from page 11) 


church, and their parents; toward Jewish 
children whom they are taught to hate;| 
and toward the outside world. Much of!” 
the information in this book has neve 
before reached the public through any 
source. 

The Mann family is one of many where 
enforced or voluntary banishment of Ger: 
man artists is resulting in the enrichment | 
of the culture of America. | 

Miss Mann will speak before the Louis 
ville Woman’s Club on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 24, at 3:00 P. M. As her subject 
she has chosen the title of her widely 
read book, “School for Barbarians.” 
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Safe SODIUM ACETYL 
unda- 
pa SALICYLATE ? 
yy the : 
[arine 
and 
vhere- 
While 
from HAT do those three words —“sodium acetyl salicylate” 
" —mean? Are they some magical property contained in Alka- 
red Seltzer to offer you the fast relief in headaches and muscular 
or the fatigue that is so characteristic of Alka-Seltzer? 
e we, 
r Not at all. While the results may seem magical, sodium acetyl 
salicylate is very real! It is the analgesic—the pain reliever. It is 
Sodium Salt of Aspirin in a special form that is produced when 
you dissolve Alka-Seltzer in water. It is Aspirin in this different 
form which offers relief from that throbbing aching head, from 
the tiredness and aches of muscular fatigue. It is more effective 
because it is protected — protected by valuable alkaline buffers 
which speed up its action and enable it to ease that pain and ach- 
ing without any appreciable loss of effectiveness. Then, too, be- 
cause in Alka-Seltzer this Sodium Acetyl] Salicylate is in complete 
solution when you drink it, it is all ready to be absorbed when it 
enters your stomach, without taking time to dissolve. 
Jewish The alkaline buffers in Alka-Seltzer which so faithfully guard 
hate: j \ the analgesic, can give you quick, pleasant relief in acid indiges- 
ach off” tion, upset stomach and other forms of minor stomach distress. 
i And combined, the analgesic and the alkaline buffers offer gratify- 
neve ing relief from morning misery. It is this combination of analgesic 
h any and alkalizing properties which has made Alka-Seltzer the pre- 
ferred remedy of so many millions of people. 
re 
whe That is the story of sodium acety] salicylate and its alkaline buf- 
yf Ger fers —it is the story of Alka-Seltzer and why it can give such quick 
-hment | relief. Try Alka-Seltzer, won’t you? Keep it on hand all the time. 
Louis %& If you would like a trial package 
i f of Alka-Seltzer FREE, write to the 
y, Jan: Rr 7, Miles Laboratories, Inc. Dept. 
subject | SEE ees : ff is - STM-9, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


One well-known guest 
writes: 


ee Even including New 
York City, the Brown is 
in my opinion one of the 
three best hotels in Amer- 
ica.... Your food, your 
service, your physical 
plant itself—all are a 
delight to me every time 
I reach Louisville. ee 


* W. 
HAROLD E. HARTER 


LOUISVILLE, 
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The Meaning of 
Population Trends 


Pecreasine NUMBERS of 
children to be educated provides oppor- 
tunity to enrich and improve the educa- 
tional program. 


The location and design of new build- 
ings should be determined after careful 
studies of population trends. 


The probability that rural areas will be 
the reservoirs of future population makes 
the improvement of rural education a 
national necessity. 


The schools should encourage’ among 
youth and adults the formation of atti- 
tudes toward family life that are socially 
and individually acceptable. 


50 


The increasing proportion of adults in 
the population requires increased provision 
for adult education as an integral part of 
public education—From The Effects of 
Population Changes on American Educa- 
tion. 





THE LURE 
OF KENTUCKY 


By Maude Ward Lafferty 
(MRS. W. T. LAFFERTY ) 
A LIMITED EDITION 
A thrilling story of Kentucky’s historic past: 


a reference book and collateral reading for 
any textbook on Kentucky history. 


An indispensable guide for the motorist. 
PRICE $3.00 POSTPAID 


THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL} 
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Announcing DEMOCRACY 


_ the publication, on 


fomey26 SERIES + 


A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN IN THE 























——— AMERICAN WAY OF LIVING + GRADES 1-6 
* 
The Editors: SCHOOL FRIENDS TOWARD FREEDOM 
PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT 


Assistant Superintendent 


Minneapolis Public Schools LET’S TAKE TURNS 


and PIONEERING IN 
W. W. CHARTERS ENJOYING OUR DEMOCRACY 
Ohio State University LAND 
* 
The Authors: YOUR LAND THE WAY OF 
LOIS G. NEMEC AND MINE DEMOCRACY 


MAYBELL G. BUSH 
HELEN M. BRINDL 





RUTH MILLS ROBINSON 
pagan gt ____ SPARKLING, ORIGINAL STORIES____ 
ALLEN Y. KING emphasizing in constructive fashion for cniidren 
IDA DENNIS (1) the characteristics of democracy which belong 
to our heritage; (2) the growth of democracy out 
* of man’s long struggle for freedom; and (3) our 


responsibility for the preservation of the unique 


To secure these books in qualities of American life. 


ample time for use in the 
second term, we urge you 








to send your orders now,, ____——=S GRADED PROGRESSIVELY__ 
for immediate delivery up- 
on publication to from book to book, as to content, concept, and 
vocabulary. DEMOCRACY SERIES provides a 
THE planned, unified program, from the first through 
M A C M | L L A N the sixth year. 
COMPANY —_IN SETTINGS OF LOVELY PICTURES___ 
500 Spring Street N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia drawn especially for these books, and combining 
R wud to: Sententinn bp with the bright colorful bindings and the appealing 
MRS, J. B. HOLLOWAY typography to produce books that are among the 
1898 Nicholasville Road most beautiful ever prepared for elementary school 
Lexington use. 





























Important 
Announcement 


The four State Teachers Colleges will offer dur- 
ing the summer of 1940 one term of eight 
weeks. A student enrolling in the summer 
school may earn the equivalent of a half semes- 
ter of college credit. The incidental fee will 


be $18.00. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
- June 10 . . August 3 











Second Semester - - January 29 
Spring Term - - - ~~ April1 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
Morehead State Teachers College 
Murray State Teachers College 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College 























